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Introduction 

T he parent-teacher association is generally recognized as an 
educational agency of considerable importance. Many profes- 
sional studies have been made of the effectiveness of the or- 
ganization as an adjunct to the public school system. Doctors’ theses 
have been written on the subject. In certain sections of the country an 
effective parent-teacher association is a requirement for standard 
school rating. To a considerable extent the effectiveness of a school 
administrator is measured by his ability to maintain satisfactory re- 
lationships with the patrons of the school through the medium of the 
parent-teacher association. 

In recent years the organization has increased in importance 
through the development of the concept of the public school’s func- 
tion in a democracy. The new ideal of the democratic school system 
implies that the citizens of a community have the responsibility not 
only to finance the schools but to participate in determining educa- 
tional goals and objectives. This in turn implies that the citizens must 
have considerable knowledge of school procedures and community 
needs. The parent-teacher association has been found the most ef- 
fective means of bringing this necessary information to the public 
served by the school. 

T he parent-teacher movement is widespread, and its functions 
are, in the main, generally understood. The letters P,T.A, have 
a well-known, universal significance. The organization has a member- 
ship of more than two million six hundred thousand. Local parent- 
teacher associations, numbering approximately twenty-eight thou- 
sand, are found in all states of the Union, in the District of Columbia, 
and in Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 

Under these circumstances it is probable that most teachers will 
have some association with the organization during their professional 
careers. Whether this experience will be pleasant or a nuisance — a 
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grofessiQnaffeeJpf^hd’a gratifying community experience or an added 
Burden— ;-will depend to a considerable extent on the teacher’s attitude 
and thejqai^pr’s understanding of the aims, purposes, and procedures 
of the organization, its potentialities and its limitations. 

As the parent-teacher association has so much to offer the teacher, 
especially the new teacher, a certain amount of instruction on the 
parent-teacher movement is an essential part of teacher training. The 
leading teacher training institutions have recognized this fact by in- 
corporating some consideration of this topic in the curriculum. Satis- 
factory instructional materials, however, have been lacking. There 
has been a steadily increasing demand for authentic source material. 

As has been intimated, the theories on which the parent-teacher 
movement is based are generally (though often vaguely) understood. 
As a rule a superficial treatment of the subject can be handled by the 
regular teaching staff. However, other important aspects of the parent- 
teacher movement can best be explained by one who has had actual 
practice in parent-teacher work — one who understands from first- 
hand experience how and why the various policies and procedures 
have developed; how, of necessity, they must be adapted to meet vary- 
ing local situations; and how adaptations may be made without losing 
sight of the basic values and objectives. 

F or this reason certain of the teacher training colleges have made 
it a practice to augment their regular course of instruction with a 
lecture or a series of lectures given by a parent-teacher leader who has 
had first-hand experience with the specific problems involved. Some 
colleges offer special courses on the parent-teacher movement, pre- 
sented by a parent-teacher leader or by several experienced parent- 
teacher officials. At the University of California at Berkeley, through 
the interest of Dr. Edna Bailey, a plan has been in operation for many 
years under which certain periods of many regular courses were turned 
over to a parent-teacher official and the subject of the parent-teacher 
association was considered in its relation to the general content of the 
course. Regular meetings were also held with the students engaged in 
practice teaching for a discussion of parent-teacher relationships. 
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Unfortunately, there is only a limited number of parcnt-tcachcr 
leaders, readily accessible to teacher training institutions, who have 
had the variety of actual experience with parent-teacher associations 
that is essential for an overall understanding of the philosophy and 
function of the organization, and who also have the time, oppor- 
tunity, and professional qualifications required to carry on this work 
at the colleges. As a result, little information of a practical, usable 
nature concerning the parent-teacher movement has been made avail- 
able to new teachers. 


T his book is designed to meet this long-felt need. Although it has 
been prepared primarily for use in teacher training institutions, 
school administrators, supervisors, and teachers in service will also 
find it helpful in clarifying their position in relation to the local parent- 
teacher association. Parent-teacher leaders, too, will find herein help- 
ful suggestions concerning the relation of the professional educator to 
the parent-teacher organization, so that this natural partnership in 
the interests of the child may be harmonious, satisfying, and effective 
— each individual serving to the extent of his personal ability and in 
the capacity in which his greatest contribution can be made. 

The reader will note that in the successive chapters certain basic 
points are returned to and emphasized again and again. This reitera- 
tion of emphasis is necessary to a true understanding of the parent- 
teacher program. The issues involved form so large a part of the think- 
ing of every serious-minded man - d woman of today that no presen- 
tation on child welfare r ’’'^hly ignore them. 

The fact that each ' . m a differ- 


ent point of v^' 
It is 
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ings, pay dues, and render services as requested by the organization 
oflScers; but they feel that the leadership should be in lay hands and 
that the dominant roles should be assumed by the parents. In other 
sections there is a public assumption that the parent-teacher association 
is merely a tool or a mouthpiece for the school administration, and 
thereby the association loses much of its value as a community agency. 
It is important that the parent-teacher association function not entirely 
as a lay organization and not exclusively as a professional one. Its chief 
value, as Dr. Elwood Cubberly points out in his book The Principal 
and His School, lies in the fact that the two elements are blended. 

Indeed, it is largely because professional people have been willing 
and eager to work with parents that the parent-teacher association has 
achieved the importance and prestige it enjoys today. In reading the 
history of the organization from its founding and early days to the 
present, one discovers that the outstanding leaders of their day in edu- 
cation, social service, health and other fields of child welfare have been 
closely identified with the parent-teacher movement — ^not merely 
rendering lip service, but devoting their talents, time, and thought to 
shaping the policies and program of the organization. They have been 
active in guiding the work into useful channels, enlisting the support 
of others, contributing generously to the publications, speaking at 
meetings, and in general championing the cause. 

I T is impossible even to approximate an estimate of the number of 
people of this calibre who have been proud to be enrolled as mem- 
bers and to serve the National Qe’^sP'.fss of Parents and Teachers. A 
complete roster^^^tial courses on the parentYbo in American Social 
Progress. \ parent-teacher leader or by several 
school oflScials. At the University of California at BerM?> classroom 
iie interest of Dr. Edna Bailey, a plan has been in operation for of 
years under which certain periods of many regular courses were turned 
over to a parent-teacher official and the subject of the parent-teacher 
association was considered in its relation to the general content of the 
course. Regular meetings were also held with the students engaged in 
practice teaching for a discussion of parent-teacher relationships. 
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Objects 

of Parent-Teacher Asscx:iations 

To promote the welfare of children and youth in home, 
school, church, and community. 

To raise the standards of home life. 

To secure adequate laws for the care and protection 
of children and youth. 

To bring into closer relation the home and the school 
that parents and teachers may cooperate intelligently 
in the training of the child. 

To develop between educators and the general pub- 
lic such united efforts as will secure for every child 
the highest advantages in physical, mental, social, 
and spiritual education. 



CHAPTER I 


A Changing Social 
Landscape 

By John E. Anderson 

Changes in home life and growth of cities following the Industrial 
Revolution. — New awareness of responsibilities toward children . — 
Problems created by modern, high-speed living. — Broader concep- 
tion of education. — Necessity for bridging the gulf between home 
and school. — Unique functions of a parent-teacher organization. 

T he last century and a half may be described as a period of 
great social change — change so rapid that it is estimated that 
in any one year, in the period from 1920 on, as much change 
occurred as took place in twenty years in the early eighteen hundreds 
or in a century in the fourteen hundreds. Through science and inven- 
tion, through new modes of manufacture, distribution, and communi- 
cation, man has literally remade his world. This affects the lives of chil- 
dren and adults alike. If, by some magic process, a man who lived prior 
to 1800 were suddenly brought back into our world, much of it would 
be incomprehensible to him. 

First, there was the discovery of the machine and the use of power, 
which concentrated the production of goods in centrally located fac- 
tories. Before the advent of the machine, the family was the producing 
unit; materials were made by hand, earnings went to the family as a 
whole, and fathers trained their sons to follow them in the family 
vocation. The factory, with its power machines, brought people to- 
gether as individuals rather than as families to carry on the work of 
the world, and the wages earned went to individuals and not to fami- 
lies. When wages began to come to individuals, young people threw 

1 
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off many of their former home restraints and moved out into the world 
on their own. 

Second, power was turned to improving means of communication 
and travel; steamships replaced sailing ships, and the railroad replaced 
the wagon and the ox-cart. Later the automobile came within the reach 
of millions, and the airplane now makes even the automobile begin to 
seem obsolete. The typewriter replaced the pen, the telegraph and 
telephone the courier; and the radio and wireless in turn have usurped 
many of the uses of the telegraph and the telephone. Postal systems 
connected the entire world; letters moved more rapidly, and many 
more were written. On the doorstep of every house today is a news- 
paper that brings into the home the news of events happening in every 
corner of the world, while a flip of the radio’s dial instantly connects 
the family living-room with far-distant places. 

Third, because of factory production and the need of centers of 
distribution, families moved in great numbers from the country into 
the cities. This changed the conditions under which human beings 
had worked for generations and in which they had reared their fami- 
lies. A rural and agricultural civilization became an industrial one. 

Fourth, science turned to the conquest of disease. When safe water, 
sanitation, and improved methods of curing and preventing disease 
and epidemics were provided, it became possible for people to live 
together in great numbers, and the life and working years of millions 
were also prolonged. Life expectancy in 1800 was between thirty and 
thirty-five years; at present it is between sixty and sixty-five. Because 
of this, the population doubled and trebled and the pattern of family 
life was altered; the young were kept at home longer, and at the same 
time the older members of the family controlled business and finance 
for longer periods. 

Fifth, changes in production and communication and the move- 
ment of people from country to city put a great strain upon the laws 
and conventions under which men had lived for generations. For ex- 
ample, because of the exploitation of children in the early factories, 
child labor laws came into being; later, because of the ease with which 
state lines could be crossed by criminals in an automobile, the Fed- 
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eral Government had to take >ver some of the police powers formerly 
held by the states. Political ife became both more centralized and 
more complex. 

The Child Comes into His Own 

T he century from 1800 to 1900 has also been called the century of 
the child. More and more, as the importance of child welfare was 
recognized and provided for, educators themselves saw the need of 
parents’ cooperation in the task. When the time was ripe for the 
appearance of a parent-teacher alliance, educators had their share in 
its inauguration. 

This took place by a process of orderly evolution. In the early days 
of the century man became increasingly aware of his responsibilities 
toward children and developed the methods of universal education 
now taken for granted as a way of preparing children for this com- 
plex civilization. Year by year, as the power-run printing press made 
books and periodicals easier to produce, the attendance of children 
at school and the duration of their exposure to education steadily in- 
creased. Now, after a century and a half, almost all members of the 
younger population in the United States have had an eighth-grade 
education, and a very high proportion has had a high school educa- 
tion, while the number of those each year who receive a college or 
university degree exceeds the total population of many countries in 
the sixteenth or the seventeenth century. 

These social changes have raised our standard of living; they have 
given us better health and longer lives, more conveniences and more 
wants; they have shortened our working hours and given us more 
leisure; they have resulted in more cultured interests and wider ac- 
tivities. But they have also intensified competition and the speed 
of living; they have broken down many of our standards and tradi- 
tions, and they have made us more sophisticated. At the same time 
that they have widened our contacts, they have substituted remote for 
local and immediate control of the environment of our children. Thus, 
the content of children’s minds is determined quite as much by ma- 
terial going out from radio workers in New York City, from the 
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motion picture directors in Hollywood, or from the syndicate writers 
and comic artists in the larger cities, as it is by the influence of the 
local community, school, and family, ^though these changes have 
made us more alike in some respects, they have also given us more 
opportunities to acquire individuality and different patterns of skill. 
Life has taken on new meanings in some areas, while in others old 
meanings still hold. 

The effects, then, of social change are not simple or uniform. They 
are complex, and they differ from person to person and from place 
to place; they are neither wholly good nor wholly bad, but good in 
some respects and bad in others. 

One of the most important aspects of social change is found in our 
changed attitude toward children. In some earlier societies children 
were the property of their parents and, as such, were subject even to 
death at the will of the parent. As late as 1874 it was necessary in order 
to protect Mary Ellen from neglect and bad treatment by her parents 
to prove, in a New York City court, that she was an animal, and there- 
fore entitled to the protection that the law gave animals, since no 
legal action could be brought to protect her as a child. Her case was 
so striking that it awakened citizens to organize the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 

Progress Shifts the Scenes 

B ut the changes in attitude toward children involve more than the 
recognition of children’s rights and needs. When universal educa- 
tion first was projected, leaders thought that in it lay a mechanism for 
insuring continued social progress by quickly and completely chang- 
ing the nature of human beings. But now we know that changes take 
place in human habits more slowly than in material objects and that, 
although the changes that accompany universal education are inevit- 
able and sure, they operate by modifying the point of view of the group 
over a period of time rather than by inducing radical changes in 
human nature itself. In the early days of the great movement for popu- 
lar education it was assumed that society knew exactly what was to 
be taught and how to teach it. Children thus became the mere passive 
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recipients of a classical training that had come down for centuries 
without much change. Even science and mechanics had to fight for 
their places in the educational scheme. Now education is much more 
practical, much more closely related to life, much more adapted to the 
needs of a whole population. Classical training has been supple- 
mented with practical training of many kinds. 

A period of rapid social change that modifies every feature of 
society also affects the relation of children and adults to one another 
and sets before each generation new demands for adaptation and ad- 
justment. Often, because children and youth adapt to these changes 
more effectively than do their parents, conflict between the genera- 
tions is exaggerated. 

Because of the later age of marriage resulting from more prolonged 
educational and vocational training, families are smaller than they 
were three or four generations ago. In contrast to the large families 
of yesterday, in which many children grew up together, a typical 
American family at present consists of parents and two or three chil- 
dren, often widely separated in age, who grow up with relatively few 
associates except those they meet in the school or on the playground. 
Hence children have few intimate relations with anyone except their 
father and mother. 

Often the family lives in an apartment house or a tenement, with 
little free play space and little play material adapted to the child’s 
needs. The older single-family dwelling, with its large yard, its trees 
and its grass and its backyard, or the farm dwelling with many ob- 
jects about, offered much more opportunity for the manipulative and 
constructive activities of the child than does the modern dwelling. 

Similarly, the automobile substitutes passive riding and sightseeing 
for active play, and passive people by the thousands witness sports 
to see a few active specialists perform. And the comic picture, the 
radio, and the motion picture, in turn, substitute onlooking and lis- 
tening for active interests and hobbies. In 1900, nine out of every ten 
children of junior high school age made collections; now only one 
out of every ten does so. 
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The Age of Specialization 

O NE general way of describing these changes is to say that the 
functions of people have become more specific and more widely 
differentiated. Instead of a home in which food, clothing, and furniture 
are produced and in which children are given their educational, vo- 
cational, and cultural experience, functions are divided up; one group 
produces food, another clothing, another furniture; some teach chil- 
dren, and others train for vocations; still others give training in danc- 
ing or music. And people exchange what they produce, with the 
result that the producer of food pays someone else to teach his chil- 
dren. So extreme had this tendency become a few years ago that many 
persons thought of home as only a place to eat and sleep. Every other 
function seemed to have been given to specialists. 

Children left their homes in the morning for school and came back 
in the late afternoon. Fathers and mothers knew little of what went 
on in school; teachers knew little of what went on at home. Children 
in turn knew little or nothing of what their fathers did for a living 
and had no basis for the respect that grows out of seeing the father 
employ the skills for which society pays him. Likewise, teachers were 
highly specialized — some were trained only for kindergarten, others 
for the second grade, and so on. And at older ages, children were ro- 
tated among teachers — one teacher for algebra, another for Latin, 
another for history. 

Although specialization has some decided advantages, in one respect 
it is harmful. A child is not a thing that can be broken up into little 
bits, but a whole person who moves and acts as a unit. And some- 
where among all these special functions there needs to be a view of 
the child as a whole, because the child’s experiences need to be tied 
together into an integrated and well-balanced life. 

If the teacher assigns homework and the parents are uninterested or 
unsympathetic, the child suffers because the parent knows nothing of 
what the school is trying to do. If the child behaves badly on the play- 
ground because of worry and tension about constant friction between 
his father and mother, he suffers because his teachers know nothing of 
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the emotional problem he is facing. Hence, out of the very specializa- 
tion that forms an integral part of modern civilization there arises a 
necessity for tying together the separate agencies that impinge upon 
the life of the child. Someone must see him as a whole and be inter- 
ested in coordinating the activities of school, home, and community 
in order to provide a wholesome background for his development. 

A Chance and a Challenge for the P,T.A. 

F rom this point of view the growth of a parent-teacher movement 
is a logical and necessary outcome of the manner in which Amer- 
ican life has developed and changed. Not only does it justify its exist- 
ence as a way of counteracting the tendency toward separation of the 
child’s life into small parts, but it functions in its own right as a means 
of making services and protections available to all the children of the 
community. Modern society is often pictured as composed of a series 
of pressure groups that arise as the inevitable outcome of specialization. 
Hence both individuals and organizations are needed who are will- 
ing to devote their energies to improving the welfare of children, in 
exactly the same sense that society needs individuals who devote their 
energies to the progress of science or industry. Who can perform this 
function better than parents and teachers working together.? Amer- 
ican mothers and fathers who seek not only to improve the lot of their 
own children but to raise the welfare level of all children in both 
the present and the future act in accordance with one of the oldest 
and best of American traditions. This idealistic and humanistic effort 
is perhaps the most significant contribution American life has made 
to the world. 

In a time of social change, with new problems constantly arising, 
education itself suffers from strains and stresses quite as much as do 
children and parents; it, too, is called upon progressively to make 
many adaptations to changing social needs. In the large, these ad- 
justments have taken the form of a much broader conception of the 
nature of education, with an increasing recognition that life and learn- 
ing are closely interrelated. What the child learns outside the school- 
room, when he is with his playmates and his parents or listening to 
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the radio or riding in the automobile, affects his adjustment to life 
quite as much as does the material presented within the walls of the 
schoolroom between nine in the morning and three-thirty in the after- 
noon. The conception that “change in behavior is learning” is of im- 
portance both for the individual and for the group, since it means that 
all agencies affecting the child contribute to his education and expe- 
rience. The traditional concept that the child should begin his educa- 
tion at the age of six and end it at fourteen or sixteen, and that five 
hours a day and nine months a year of instruction for eight or twelve 
years can result in adequate preparation for living, is now recognized 
as unsound. Now we realize that much vital learning, particularly in 
areas related to attitude, emotional adjustment, and social relations, 
takes place outside the schoolroom, and that much of it takes place in 
the earliest years, before the child ever meets a teacher. 

Adults Too Must Learn 

A t the same time it has become clear that, in a changing social set- 
L up, adults have to continue their learning in order to meet the 
new demands of their professions, vocations, and experiences. In the 
early twenties, for instance, many older persons had to acquire the new 
skill of driving an automobile, and they proved more inept than their 
adolescent children. Likewise, industries and businesses have found it 
necessary to conduct schools, institutes, and professional meetings to 
enable their employees to keep up to the minute in their particular 
activities. This seems so commonplace to us now that we forget that 
not long ago it was assumed that after apprenticeship or schooling 
the individual would settle down and live thenceforward a fairly stable 
existence, with little or no further need or effort to adapt. 

This broader conception of education, with its extension laterally 
into all phases of life and longitudinally into all age levels, is one of 
the most striking characteristics of the modern period. And a lay 
organization composed of mothers and fathers interested in the wel- 
fare of children must, of necessity, not only conduct meetings for its 
members but develop organized channels of publication and methods 
of leadership for their benefit, in order to keep them abreast of the 
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times. Some educators and schools, of course, will insist that the edu- 
cation of children is exclusively their job. Similarly, some parents will 
make the mistake of interfering in the conduct of the school, because 
they feel that they must accomplish everything at once. But in time 
these misinterpretations, which are a part of the process of adjustment, 
will disappear. A program of ideal home-school cooperation will ap- 
pear, in which all parents will be welcomed at school and in which 
all teachers will know the parents of the children they teach. And 
the parent-teacher organization will actively assist the school and help 
it to maintain its place in society. In turn, the educator will see that 
concern with public and community relations, in order to secure the 
support of an intelligent and alert citizenry, is an important phase 
of his job and will increase the services given to all children. 

The Child and the Future 

I N this picture also there is a progressively clearer understanding of 
the nature and characteristics of the child. This has come about in 
part through scientific research. When man’s success in mastering his 
physical environment by studying its characteristics and nature had 
achieved such striking results, it was but natural that he turned to the 
study of human beings. In so doing he became aware of the fact that 
the human being, and particularly the child, is not a plastic some- 
thing to be molded in this or that fashion independently of its nature, 
but a creature with impulses and desires, needs and wants, that is 
gradually being adapted to the demands of living in society. Further, 
as the study of children progressed, it became clear that because each 
person is an individual in his own right, with his own particular char- 
acteristics, he merits individual attention and understanding. 

This is a radically different concept from lockstep progression 
through a school system, or the idea that human beings are to be 
herded about and forced to do what some overlord wants them to do. 
In essence, it is the concept of democratic living. With it there comes a 
change in the view of discipline and of management. Leadership 
rather than domination and guidance rather than control are stressed. 
And in the freedom that appears we become concerned with the dis- 
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covcry of what the human being is, how he develops, how he builds 
up his skills, how he organizes his behavior, and how he adjusts to his 
environment. As we gain more understanding of children and of the 
forces in the social environment that mold them, we likewise see more 
clearly the need for tying together in the life of the individual child 
those elements of experience which will give him emotional stability 
and intellectual independence. At the same time, we perceive the need 
of joint effort and community education to raise the level of commu- 
nity living and so create the good life for all children even in the face 
of continuous social change. 



CHAPTER II 


Achievements that 
Blaze a Trail 

By Edgar Dale 

Active cooperation between parents and teachers. — P.T.A. possi- 
bilities . — Publications and other avenues of influence. — Interpret- 
ing home and school to each other. — Types of P.T.A. activities', 
special training for special children; efforts toward securing adequate 
housing, health, and recreation facilities; building for citizenship, 
character, and culture. 

E ’S suppose you are drawing up a blueprint for a great school 
system here in America. You want to build a system that will 
match our democratic heritage — a system that will not only 
transmit democratic ideas but greatly expand them in the future. 
One of your first conclusions will be that you cannot do this job alone. 
Your success will depend a great deal on the kind of help you get from 
the parents and from the community. So, to build a great and effective 
school system, you must have cooperation between parents and 
teachers. You must have an organization through which ideas can be 
developed and exchanged. In other words, you will need a parent- 
teacher association. 

Interestingly enough, the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers started out first as th e National C ongress o^ Mothers; but 
it was not long before its members realized that fathers and teachers 
are also important. All three member elements have had their due 
share in the achievements of the organization. 

What has the National Congress of Parents and Teachers accom- 
plished? What has it done to improve schools and community life? 

11 
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Is America a more healthful place to live in because we have had a 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers? Are all of us more 
thoughtful about schools because of this organization? Has it im- 
proved the curriculum? Is there less juvenile delinquency? Are 
parents and teachers generally better informed on current issues ? Has 
the parent-teacher movement given all of us a deeper sense of our 
opportunities to make America a better place to live in ? 

It would perhaps be unwise to answer a boastful to all these 
questions. They are, however, very sobering questions — the kind an 
organization like the National Congress must face honestly. An ex- 
amination of the facts in the case from several different angles may 
be significant. How has the P.T.A. helped, and how might it help 
even more? 


Some Pertinent Facts 

F irst of all, the National Congress has more than two million six 
hundred thousand members. If every one of these members had 
the zeal and the interest of the best one thousand members, the or- 
ganization could remake America in a generation or two. 

These more than two and a half million members, of course, are like 
the members of any organization. They all jpined willingly; they all 
think that schools are important; they are all concerned about the edu- 
cation of their children; and they all want to help. If some of them are 
not doing their best, it is probably not because they are apathetic or in- 
sensitive. It is because too few of their leaders have taken the time 
or made the effort to inform and enlighten them as to what they can 
do. 

The parent-teacher organization has a national magazine, the 
National Parent-Teacher, and it has a circulation of about one hundred 
thousand. Perhaps five hundred thousand persons read any particular 
issue. The influence of the Magazine on these persons is not easy to 
measure; but month after month it presents ideas that are sound and 
valuable, ideas that, if parents and teachers would act upon them, 
would change our schools and our families for the better. 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers has put out many 
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bulletins and leaflets. Did th^y influence readers to more thoughtful 
action? Some did, and some did not. They influenced those who 
were ready for the ideas, in whose thinking the soil for growth of 
the seed had been prepared. Success begets success. Ideas do not usually 
grow in barren ground. But Congress publications can and do help to 
prepare the ground. 

Any teacher has had highly illuminating experiences with the 
P.T.A., experiences repeated a hundred thousand times in communi- 
ties all over the United States. For example, a rural consolidated ele- 
mentary and high school in one North Central state had a P.T.A. that 
sponsored a hot lunch program. This group promoted fund-raising 
projects; it sponsored father and son banquets and community festi- 
vals. Good coffee, good sandwiches, and excellent cake were provided 
for the monthly meetings, furnishing a setting for friendliness and 
fellowship — a thing that must never be ignored in building an under- 
standing of mutual problems. 

Through the friendships developed as a result of these activities 
the parents in one family were induced to provide glasses for their 
son, who until that time had often been sent home from school be- 
cause of a headache and then punished by his parents when he ar- 
rived. Health clinics were set up to arrange necessary tonsillectomies 
and to investigate some of the health problems of the school children 
as told teachers directly by their parents. 

In a suburb of one of our largest Midwestern cities, P.T.A. members 
devoted long hours to seeing that the teachers had adequately fur- 
nished^ liying quarters. The same group provided widespread recre- 
ational opportunities. The P.T,A. brought to this city noted speakers 
in the fields of child welfare and child guidance, whose contributions 
had undoubted value in influencing the behavior of the community. 

Another example of the influence of the P.T.A. was recently ob- 
served in a community where a committee of parents, believing it 
highly important that young children have a richer experience dur- 
ing their summer vacation period, organized a three-day-a-week 
morning school in which arts and crafts, music, and athletics play 
important parts. 
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Then, too, there was a certain state convention. That convention 
was addressed by a well-known religious and civic leader, who, speak- 
ing just after the Munich Pact of September 29, 1938, said flatly to the 
audience, “This pact marks the date of the beginning of the disso- 
lution of the French and British empires.” The audience gasped; it 
was not convinced. Yet that statement, thoughtfully acted upon by 
Americans at that time, could have changed the character of the 
impending war to an important extent. The national temper at diat 
time tended toward isolationism, and few believed it. This fact is 
sufficient indication that at the state and national conventions of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers the creative minds of 
this generation are given an opportunity to talk to the member- 
ship, which is a representative sampling of the nation. Parent-teacher 
conventions and programs are not often stuffy. 

Some Specific Achievements 

Improvement of Home-School Relations. Parents do not ordinarily 
think of themselves as experts in teaching. They are, as a rule, willing 
to trust the judgment of professional educators when it comes to the 
school training of their children. Yet in a great many instances mutual 
interpretation of home and school is badly needed; for instance, when 
some new teaching method is introduced that differs sharply from 
what parents have been accustomed to expect, or when a new course 
is added to the curriculum. 

This mutual interpretation the P.T.A. supplies as a matter of 
course. Situated in the strategic middle ground between home and 
school, the organization is ideally fitted to act as interpreter. Through 
its unremitting efforts great changes and improvements in school edu- 
cation have been adequately introduced and explained to parents, thus 
enabling educators to proceed with their work undisturbed by the 
friction that might otherwise be encountered through lack of under- 
standing on the part of parents. 

The other side of the picture is not neglected. More and more it 
is recognized that a teacher needs a thorough knowledge of every 
child’s home environment if he is to do his best for that particular 
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child. I£ the school is failing in any respect, the teacher-parent con- 
tact, revealing as it does the child’s total background, will bring the 
failure to light and indicate the best means of correcting it. Here too 
the P.T.A. can and does help. The furthering of friendly acquaintance 
between teachers and parents is one of its chief functions. 

Needless to say, the parent-teacher organization does not attempt 
interference with any policy of any school; its National Bylaws con- 
tain a definite injunction against such interference. Parent-teacher in- 
fluence is directed toward the establishment and maintenance of broad 
educational principles, not of administrative details, which are ex- 
clusively the business of the school. 

Cooperation in Curriculum Study. Although parents are not often 
experts in curricular procedure, they do have plenty of common sense 
and good judgment, and it is only logical that they be permitted to 
share to the full extent of their abifity in shaping the course of study 
their children are to follow. This they have frequently done through 
the parent-teacher association. In one Eastern state, P.T.A.’s cooper- 
ated in a state study in which they were polled as to the kind of edu- 
cational practices they wanted in their schools. Their general point 
of view proved to be modern and forward-looking, establishing defi- 
nitely the considerable value of the contribution they had to offer. 

Service to the Exceptional Child. Enabling the exceptional or the 
handicapped child to obtain training suited to his individual needs 
has long been a major interest of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. Recognizing the impossibility of dealing justly or ade- 
quately with the exceptional child on the same basis provided for the 
traming of normal children, the organization maintains a national 
standing committee on the subject and cooperates extensively with 
community social welf^e agencies and like-minded organizations to 
insure improved conditions for the exceptional child. 

Legislation. Legislation for the protection of children and youth, 
with special emphasis on child labor and all other forms of youth 
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exploitation, is constantly supported by the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. This phase of the work is discussed in detail 
in another chapter, ‘"Public Opinion and the P.T.A.” 

Housing and Sanitation. No matter what standard is used to judge 
the quality of American housing, there remains a huge number of 
poorly housed families. The P.T.A. is a strong influence in any com- 
munity where adequate housing and good sanitary conditions are 
concerned. Especially since the outbreak of war, with the innumerable 
problems presented by wartime industrial communities, local units 
all over the land have been studying local conditions and planning 
ways to meet the emergency. Schools cannot be expected to do a satis- 
factory job if the children are living under unwholesome, insanitary 
conditions. Through its extensive surveys and practical cooperative 
work, the P.T.A. has definitely improved living conditions all over 
America. 

Service and Recreational Programs; Juvenile Protection. Parents 
and teachers realize that juvenile delinquency has many causes. They 
know that, while certain specific remedies may be applied, the basic 
remedy is better living conditions for all people, with an improved 
economic status, more cooperative and less competitive living, and less 
racial and religious prejudice. They want every child in America to 
know that he belongs to America; that he is a citizen, sharing the 
duties as well as the rights of a democracy. They know that if chil- 
dren are not permitted to get their satisfactions in normal, balanced 
ways of living they will get them in unbalanced, abnormal ways. 

This knowledge has resulted in a widespread program of child 
protection based on prevention through the creation of a wholesome 
environment and the provision of adequate recreational programs and 
facilities. In some communities young people have been helped to or- 
ganize a community of their own, a “city within a city*’ in which they 
learn the duties and responsibilities of citizenship in an unforgettable 
way. Intelligent handling of youth already delinquent is also strongly 
emphasized. 
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Health Education, It would be quite impossible in a restricted space 
to enumerate in any detail the almost endless services of the parent- 
teacher organization to community health. Through its publications, 
through study courses, through addresses and conferences and con- 
sultations with physicians and nurses and public health agencies — 
above all through its major health project, the Summer Round-Up of 
the Children — ^the National Congress of Parents and Teachers con- 
ducts a never-ceasing program of health education implemented by 
action. Immunization against communicable disease is continually 
emphasized; so is the importance of regular medical and dental ex- 
aminations for every member of the family; so is the need of adequate 
nutrition for every citizen, especially every growing boy and girl. 
In one state on the Eastern seaboard recently the state parent-teacher 
congress held mass X-ray examinations for tuberculosis at the state 
convention in an effort to control sources of infection. No field of 
P.T. A. endeavor has been more widely publicized than the field of 
health. 

Parent Education. Anyone who attends parent-teacher meetings or 
reads parent-teacher literature knows that the organization is con- 
stantly on the alert to compile and distribute new information about 
furthering the physical, mental, and spiritual development of chil- 
dren. Parenthood nowadays is approaching the status of a profession, 
for which professional training is needed. Moreover, it has become 
apparent that this training needs to be integrated with current national 
and world issues. The National Congress recognizes that nothing in 
the child’s environment — at home, in school, in the community, in 
the nation, or in the world — ^is without bearing on the child’s develop- 
ment. Accordingly, Congress publications and Congress activities in 
every field are so planned as to bring out the larger implications of 
community and world affairs and to help parents reach a better under- 
standing of the magnitude of their responsibilities. Anyone glancing 
over the study course materials provided through such Congress pub- 
lications as the National Parent-Teacher, Community Life in a 
Democracy, and such pamphlet publications as We, the Citizens and 
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P,T.A. Horizons, will be impressed by the breadth of view to be found 
therein. 

Citizen Education. Nowadays the democratic family is being hailed 
as the cradle of democracy on a national and world scale, and this is 
logical enough. The parent-teacher association works within the 
family and between the family and the school to make every child s 
experience during his years of growth an experience in genuine 
democracy, so that when he reaches maturity he will tend to be guided 
by what he has learned for himself. Interest in public affairs on the 
part of every member of the family is stimulated by P.T.A. influence. 
For example, the National Parent-Teacher has recently devoted much 
space to encouragement of the family council, by means of which boys 
and girls can learn at home what they will need to know as active 
members of the community. 

Character and Spiritual Education. The spiritual and emotional 
value of good family relations and of a wholesome, gracious, and 
well-integrated home is obvious. Yet, like many other obviously ex- 
cellent things, it requires constant attention, constant emphasis. This 
the P.TA. makes it a point to provide. The organization is in constant 
cooperation with agencies and influences that help to build char- 
acter. Its own ideals are exceedingly high, finding expression in a num- 
ber of characteristic activities. In one Southern state a P.T.A. organ- 
ized a committee including representatives of the schools, the health 
and police authorities, and a specialist in community organization to 
provide better conditions for character development in the com- 
munity. In a North Central state the parent-teacher organization co- 
operated in “Appreciation Week,” a prolonged period of thanksgiving 
and planning. In a New England state the P.TA. had “a project in 
personality,” consisting of several sessions in which character- building 
occupations and accomplishments were featured. 


Community Culture. Since every community, however small, has 
cultural assets that are peculiarly its own, the P.T.A. makes itself 
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responsible for helping to preserve that unique element and to bring 
out whatever native talents and gifts are dormant in the community. 
This is particularly important in a country like the United States, into 
which have poured newcomers from every land under the sun, each 
with his own national traditions and native sense of values. The blend- 
ing of all these elements into a truly American culture without loss of 
the treasure of individual contribution is one of the P.T.A.’s most 
valuable contributions to community life. For instance, the P.T.A. 
in one Southwestern state sponsors frequent “fairs of nations” in 
which the native cultures of several groups are featured. 

Cooperation with Other Groups. The National Congress and all its 
branches cooperate in numerous ways with like-minded organizations 
and agencies in the community, thus strengthening their own efforts 
for the welfare of children and youth and at the same time effecting 
a better fusion of all community efforts in this direction. One of the 
most outstanding examples of this is found in P.T.A. cooperation 
with local health departments in programs of immunization, vaccina- 
tion, and general protection of the health of children. 

An Indispensable Element 

A ll these efforts, and many others, some of them strikingly ingeni- 
L ous, are described from month to month in “P.T.A. Frontiers,” a 
regular monthly feature of the National Parent-Teacher, It is interest- 
ing to note how the activities adapt themselves to the needs of the 
times. The course of events in a changing world has brought about 
many modifications; but the fruits of parent-teacher endeavor are seen 
today in American communities from coast to coast. Specific projects 
and activities are constantly changing with the changes in the national 
and world scenes; but the fundamental purposes of the organization 
remain constant. 

And these purposes create many influences — ^influences felt in the 
elevation of standards for family living; in the maintenance of a high 
type of free public education; in the conduct of services to the handi- 
capped; in the protection of all boys and girls from exploitation; in 
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the better understanding of teachers as to what teaching actually 
means. These influences are all-pervasive. They are not always signed 
with the seal of the parent-teacher association, but a somewhat closer 
glance will usually reveal their origin. Without the parent-teacher 
organization, the average American community would be a very dif- 
ferent thing from what it is today. That the change would not be 
for the better is a fact no thoughtful person can deny. 

It would be, in fact, very much for the worse. There is so much 
more in parent-teacher influence than the mere material effect on 
the community — more, even, than the subtler psychological effect of 
an earnest group working continually for child welfare. The parent- 
teacher movement holds the future within its program. Stable but 
not static, it changes with the changing needs of the community and 
the world, and if a new world is to be built after this war the P.T.A. 
will have a significant share in the building. It is the glorious pre- 
rogative of the organization to prepare itself, through study and serv- 
ice, for the time when that contribution will be needed. 



CHAPTER III 


Guides and Goals 

for p.t.a;s 


By Anna H. Hayes 

Community conditions that help to create the need for the P.T.A . — 
Complete democracy of the organization; its membership and func- 
tioning . — Five inclusive goals and their means of achievement . — 
Guiding principles: noncommercial, nonsectarian, nonpartisan; edu- 
cational, but not technical; cooperative with agencies of similar ob- 
jectives . — Methods of meeting the community needs. 

T he broad aim of the parent-teacher movement is to develop 
among homes, schools, churches, and other community insti- 
tutions and agencies a type of cooperation that will help to 
preserve and perfect the American way of life. Each generation of 
children must be provided with an environment suitable for its highest 
development, physical, mental, social, and spiritual. The combined 
vision, faith, resourcefulness, and experience of parents, teachers, and 
friends of youth, brought together in the parent-teacher association, 
form a powerful implement of community service in thousands of 
school districts in America today. 

The future of democracy depends upon the extent to which chil- 
dren in all walks of life are led to develop sound individual and group 
attitudes and to apply the principles of truth and justice to the prob- 
lems of all people. The daily educational experience of every child 
must be consistently guided toward^he discovery and development of 
his individual talents, his relatiol^hips to others, his skills and apti- 
tudes, and his sense of responsible citizenship. 
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There are too many homes in America today that are ill equipped 
to make a child’s educational experiences at home and those in school 
even reasonably consistent. In a house that furnishes inadequate shel- 
ter for a family inadequately clad and inadequately fed, the struggle 
for existence or a sort of day-to-day drifting precludes any possibility 
of discovering the latent talents of a child or of developing a supple- 
mentary home program of directed learning. 

In a home where parents are chiefly concerned with material and 
social success there is even less likelihood that attitudes and practices 
will be developed to make the child’s home experience a harmonious 
continuation of his experiences at school. 

In far too many schools the teacher still plans her work toward 
teaching a certain set of skills, without regard for the individual apti- 
tudes of the child or for the ideals of the home from which he has 
come. She still plans the child’s day in school as an experience com- 
pletely severed from his day at home. 

The average community in America continues to approve the ex- 
istence and operation of many institutions that are bound to destroy 
the sound teachings of good homes and good schools within the same 
community. 

Therefore, the parent-teacher association has an immediate func- 
tion : offering a medium through which the philosophy and program 
of learning of the most enlightened homes and the philosophy and 
program of learning of the most dependable schools may become avail- 
able to all the people in the community. “It unites the two greatest 
forces in education, homes and schools, that they may cope success- 
fully with the third major influence in a child’s life, the community.” 

The parent-teacher association is the only organization in America 
today that makes “inclusiveness” an important consideration in the 
selection of its membership. It welcomes eagerly fathers, mothers, 
teachers, and all other friends of children and youth, without regard 
for social, economic, political, professional, or religious status. 

Because it recognizes no social barriers, the parent-teacher associa- 
tion opens a way across the social barriers that keep almost any com- 
munity, even in America, from achieving true unity of effort. It gives 
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parents a sense of belonging to the school and teachers a means of 
belonging to the community. It gives the child an opportunity for 
early participation in the life of the world he will some day control. 
It unites the strength of more than two million six hundred thousand 
members upon a single objective, the well-being of children and youth. 

The Goals to Be Attained 

S PECIFICALLY, the Objects of the parent-teacher movement are 
stated in five brief sentences: 

To promote the welfare of children and youth in home, school, church, and 
community. 

To raise the standards of home life. 

To secure adequate laws for the care and protection of children and youth. 
To bring into closer relation the home and the school that parents and teachers 
may cooperate intelligently in the training of the child. 

To develop between educators and the general public such united efforts as 
will secure for every child the highest advantages in physical, mental, social, 
and spiritual education. 

I. In its effort to promote the welfare of children and youth the 
parent-teacher movement recognizes that “what the best and wisest 
parent wants for his own child, that must the community want for all 
its children.” Its program of study, service, and fellowship is based 
and continuously developed upon that important premise. 

Accordingly, it opens a way through which the people in every 
community may realize their interdependence. It gives them a place 
to pool all common problems related to children and youth. It turns 
community probems into shared responsibilities. It makes possible a 
way to “utilize the experiences of other communities in meeting the 
needs of the local community,” in any question whatever that con- 
cerns children. 

Too, it furnishes a medium through which community standards 
may be established. When unwholesome influences are discovered, the 
P.T.A. attempts to unite with all community agencies in an effort to 
replace them with constructive, character-promoting influences. It 
seeks to develop resources for the help of physically or mentally 
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handicapped, socially or spiritually maladjusted children and young 
people. 

It seeks to make the home of every child a contributing unit in a 
community that guarantees to its children protection from disease, 
accident, and degrading influence, offering them instead an environ- 
ment of beauty, culture, and enriched opportunity. 

II. To raise the standards of home life, the parent-teacher associa- 
tion constantly encourages parent education. Professionally planned 
courses arc available for parents of children at the preschool, grade 
school, and high school age levels. Study groups devoted to child 
study on all age levels, parent-child relationships, family relationships, 
home management, health, and nutrition are essential parts of the 
work of every effective parent-teacher unit. 

The fundamental philosophy of the parent-teacher movement exalts 
the profession of parenthood, attempting to awaken in every parent 
a desire to give the child something better than mere food, shelter, and 
clothing; yet the parent-teacher program none the less includes pro- 
motion of the ideal of a decent, convenient home, located in clean, 
orderly, wholesome surroundings, as the right of every child. 

III. To secure adequate laws for the care and protection of children 
and youth, the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, through 
its 28,000 units, undertakes a continuing study of conditions that bear 
directly or indirectly on youth. Studies are appraised by local, state, and 
national committees; existing and pending legislation is carefully 
checked against the situations found to prevail, and recommendations 
to endorse or to disapprove legislative measures are made with the 
utmost care. 

Parent-teacher legislative committees are on the alert quite as much 
to discover and defeat legislation that threatens the well-being of chil- 
dren as to discover and promote measures designed for child welfare. 
As public opinion must finally decide upon all laws for public wel- 
fare, the parent-teacher movement finds its most fruitful legislative 
effort to be the shaping of public opinion. To this end the studies of 
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a special legislation program committee are made available to all 
local parent-teacher associations. 

IV. As the education of a child is an uninterrupted process through- 
out his vi^aking hours, we may hope for maximum results only if the 
influences that aJffect his developing personality throughout his every 
day of life are harmoniously correlated. In an attempt to achieve at 
least some correlation of these educational processes, the parent-teacher 
movement has developed a program of study, service, and fellowship 
to bring parents, teachers, and children into a sympathetic alliance. 

The spheres of interest and responsibility for parent and teacher 
constantly overlap; hence the P.T.A. must ‘"determine as wisely as it 
can the functions of the partners in education of the child, that each 
shall perform his part and not encroach upon or interfere with the 
function of the other.” ^ Through the P.T.A., parents and teachers 
can come to a mutual understanding of their respective fields of serv- 
ice and learn to cooperate in all fields of mutual interest. 

V. “To develop between educators and the general public such 
united efforts as will secure for every child the highest possible ad- 
vantages in mental, physical, social, and spiritual education” sets for 
the parent-teacher association the important task of interpreting edu- 
cation , its objectives, its program, and its methods, to the general pub- 
lic as well as to its own members. 

The Need of FlexibiKty 

T he public, although ready to accept with approval all other scien- 
tific developments in the forward movement of civilization, still 
appears reluctant to admit that educational objectives and methods of 
teaching also must change as time goes on. The parent-teacher move- 
ment attempts to safeguard the modern school as an indispensable 
institution. The new objectives, the new curriculums, the improved 
teaching methods, and the expanding extracurricular activities are 

^ Reynolds, Rollo G.: From an address delivered at the Parent-Teacher Conference in New 
York, December d, 1929. 
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brought directly to the public by means of demonstrations, exhibits, 
discussions, lectures, and forums in the regular programs of the 

P.T.A. 

Since the school program must at all times meet the changing needs 
of the community, administrators frequently invite committees of 
parents to meet with curriculum revision groups. This enables parents 
to make a direct contribution to the planning of the school’s program. 
It enables them also to carry back to the parent-teacher association the 
results of their discoveries. “Open house,” “visiting day,” and “com- 
munity school day” give parents an opportunity to confer informally 
with teachers and to see the school in actual operation. All such de- 
vices lead the patrons of the school (and, in some measure, the general 
public) to a clearer understanding of school objectives. 

Basic in parent-teacher philosophy is the ideal of equal educational 
opportunity for all children. The need to equalize educational oppor- 
tunity among the states, between rural and urban communities within 
the states, and for all children within every community, is a constant 
challenge to the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. The 
organization has given all-out aid toward adequate financial support 
of schools. 

A program of welfare is undertaken also. In this program the 
P.T.A. becomes a clearinghouse that supplies counsel and even ma- 
terial aid to maladjusted and needy children. Health and recreation 
programs, school lunch and general nutrition projects, and youth 
guidance clinics are among the P.T.A. activities conducted to develop 
public responsibility for children and youth. Every effort is made to 
translate the idea of children en masse into the concept of individual 
children whose progress — mental, physical, social, and spiritual — is 
the individual concern of all citizens. 

The Pattern of Endeavor 

Guiding Principles. Throughout the development of the organiza- 
tion from the original National Congress of Mothers, the policies and 
guiding principles of the parent-teacher movement have been de- 
termined by representatives of the whole membership rather than by 
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a central group. Thus they have been developed from the experiences 
of members and leaders in every section of America over a long span 
of years. They represent the cooperative victory of parent-teacher units 
over problems that have handicapped the progress of the movement. 

Policies. I. The parent-teacher association is noncommercial, non- 
sectarian, and nonpartisan. No commercial enterprise and no candi- 
date may be endorsed by it. Neither the name of an association nor 
the name of any officer in his official capacity is ever used “in connec- 
tion with a commercial concern or with any partisan interest or for 
other than the regular work of the association.” 

Because the parent-teacher association includes representatives of 
every commercial enterprise, adherents of every religious faith, and 
persons of every political preference in America, it is obvious that no 
enterprise undertaken jointly by the membership can favor any partic- 
ular product or process of commerce or any faith or any political 
party without violating the loyalties of some of its members. 

Sale of commercial magazines, periodicals, books, study club mem- 
berships involving the purchase of books, and popular household ap- 
pliances are frequently offered as the basis of “attractive profits” to 
the association. They are always refused. Such sales violate the non- 
commercial policy of the Congress. 

Parent-teacher leaders are frequently beset with requests for lists 
of members, often in connection with an enterprise promising great 
benefit to the organization or to the community. However, violation 
of confidence, use of the membership lists for advertising purposes, 
and pressure upon individuals have made it necessary to establish the 
policy of withholding these lists from all outside agencies. 

Since among parent-teacher members there are persons of every 
faith in America, leaders are admonished to guard carefully against 
offering any devotional exercises in parent-teacher meetings that can 
violate the loyalty of adherents of any faith. Religious discrimination 
must not restrict the selection of officers and committee members. It 
must not prevent important service by any member. 

Partisan activities or endorsement of candidates for public office 
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by parent-teacher groups or by members in any official capacity is in- 
consistent with the nonpartisan policy. However, the Congress spon- 
sors an active legislative program and encourages local parent-teacher 
groups to develop interest in child welfare and educational legisla- 
tion. Legislative measures of general significance to child welfare 
must not, however, be confused with measures designed for the ad- 
vancement of a political party or interest, and certain basic guides have 
been set up by the National Congress for evaluation of any measure 
and its application to the parent-teacher program. 

II. The purpose of the association is educational. It does not seek 
to direct the technical activities of the schools or to control their 
policies. 

Plans for parent-teacher programs of study and service are developed 
through the combined effort of parents and teachers. Teachers are 
invariably numbered among the officers and committee members. 
Sometimes changes of school policy may result from this interchange 
of ideas, but the association adheres to a strict policy of noninterference 
with the technical administration of the school. 

III. The association enters into membership with Congress groups 
only. 

Cooperation with other agencies engaged in similar work and 
holding to similar objectives is an approved policy for parent-teacher 
associations. Official agencies, such as the U. S. Office of Education, 
the Children’s Bureau, the National Education Association, the U. S. 
Public Health Service, and state and local health and educational 
units contribute valuable assistance by making available information 
and experience important to the common welfare. Similar state and 
local agencies, conferences, and councils promoting plans of work that 
conform to parent-teacher objectives likewise offer valuable and legiti- 
mate avenues for cooperation. However, the parent-teacher association 
does not enter into membership with any but Congress groups, and 
money collected for membership dues is not diverted to the support 
of outside agencies. 
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Geared to the Moment’s Need 

A ccepting for its chief responsibility the growth and develop- 
. ment of the normal child as affected by gradually altering na- 
tional values, the parent-teacher movement is sensitive to changes in 
the social and economic structure of our country and is quick to accept 
the challenge of a disturbed social order. 

Although its essential policies can be altered only through a gradual 
process of orderly evolution (in many instances involving a change in 
the bylaws), its structure allows great freedom for diversified emphasis 
on basic principles; thus programs of national scope and significance 
may be quickly set up to meet rapidly developing emergency situa- 
tions of all kinds. 

In 1927 the Congress accepted as its platform the Seven Objectives 
of Education as set out by the National Education Association. Parent- 
teacher associations in every state took up the study of these objec- 
tives, using them as a basis for conferences, conventions, study groups, 
and programs at regular monthly parent-teacher meetings. As a direct 
result, great numbers of citizens learned to accept education as a 
task to be shared cooperatively by parents and teachers. 

After the White House Conference of 1930, the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers accepted the challenge to promote the ideals 
set up in its findings — the Children’s Charter. Added emphasis on 
community responsibility for all children became a specific goal for 
parent-teacher groups everywhere. White House Conference com- 
mittees were set up in all the states, inviting the cooperation of other 
interested agencies. Publications and programs issued by the Congress 
reflected the Children’s Charter emphasis, and at least one state-wide 
conference devoted to the program was held in each state. 

In 1932, when a national economic depression threatened the very 
existence of public education, the National Congress accepted the 
task of helping to hold public education as a heritage for the children 
of America. Under the slogan “There Are No Outsiders in Educa- 
tion,” parent-teacher leaders sought to awaken parents and school 
patrons to the realization that the public school system could not 
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survive without immediate, vigorous support. Parent-teacher associa- 
tions rallied with gratifying strength, and even during the dark days 
of depression registered a signal increase in membership. Much re- 
mains to be accomplished, but Federal aid for education to equalize 
educational opportunities has been approved, and legislation to that 
end has had the endorsement of the Congress for years. 

Recently “Education for Democracy” has been accepted by the Con- 
gress as a nation-wide goal. The Congress has issued and distributed, 
through the 'National Parent-Teacher (its official magazine), the 
National Congress Bulletin, and other Congress publications, signifi- 
cant material designed to enable the local parent-teacher unit to help 
prepare youth for citizenship in the postwar world. Materials 
prepared by the Educational Policies Commission have been dis- 
tributed to parent-teacher associations and members and are being 
used for public forums, conferences, and study groups. Members of 
the Commission have contributed to the National Parent-Teacher and 
other Congress publications many articles analyzing the findings of 
that body. Parent-teacher leaders in all states have been invited to 
serve as consultants on the Educational Policies Commission. 

Emergency and the P,T.A. Program 

W ITH the entrance of the United States into the war, “Education 
for Democracy” has become even more important as a parent- 
teacher goal. The problem presented by the rising cost of education be- 
comes more acute with the rising cost of waging the war; the need for 
men and women in the armed forces and in war industries is taking its 
toll of capable school teachers; the public, drawn into the conflict in 
a myriad of ways, is inclined to minimize the importance of school in 
the face of the struggle for victory. The war effort of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers recognizes (a) the need for stabiliz- 
ing forces to counteract the abnormal home and community situations 
occasioned by the war emergency, and (b) the need for a public mind 
alert to the obligation of the individual toward achieving victory and 
an intelligent peace. 
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The program calls for special emphasis on the following areas of 
service: 1. Conservation of human and natural resources. 2. Registra- 
tion and identification of children. 3. Health through improved nutri- 
tion and increased production of protective foods. 4. Education — 
maintenance of the high standards already attained and meeting the 
increased stress imposed by the war emergency. 5. Upbuilding of 
national morale through family morale and recreation. 6. Prevention 
of epidemics through immunization. 7. Support of the U. S. War Sav- 
ings Bond and Stamp Campaign. 8. Nutrition and consumer educa- 
tion. 9. Juvenile protection to prevent delinquency. A special com- 
mittee on postwar planning has been created to study specific post- 
war problems affecting children, the home, and the community. The 
responsibility of Americans toward the establishment of a new world 
pattern will also be studied. The cooperation of like-minded organi- 
zations will be sought. 

In the manifold duties that emerge from the present conflict, the 
task of die parent-teacher association is clear. “The weaving of the 
new fabric of American life is in our hands. We must see that all our 
democratic freedoms are retained and that all the mistakes, flaws, in- 
equalities, and irregularities of the old pattern are eliminated. We 
must make the texture strong enough to bear the stress of a new 
era.” ^ 

Education for democracy in a world at peace is a continuing goal. 

* Bingham, Florence C.: Message to Local Presidents, 'National Congress Bulletin, March 

1942. 
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The Distribution of Effort 

By Catherine C. Mulberry 

Flexibility of structure, — Elementary school P,T,A.: membership, 
officers, meetings, study groups, — Special functions of the P,T,A, in 
rural districts, high schools, colleges, special schools, and preschool 
groups, — Structure and purposes of council and district organiza- 
tion, — State and national conventions, their meaning and their im- 
portance, — The Board of Managers, 

I T HAS always been the aim o£ the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers to make membership easily available to all, as the 
strength that lies in numbers can be made a mighty force in realiz- 
ing parent-teacher ideals. No obstacles are placed in the path of any 
applicant for membership, for every new member is considered a new 
asset to the work. Anyone who desires to pursue the Objects of the or- 
ganization and is willing to pay the nominal dues required is eligible. 
Anyone eligible is qualified for full participation, as the program is 
flexible enough to allow every member to serve effectively. The 
National Congress now has a branch in every state in the Union, the 
District of Columbia, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 

The AlUlmportant Local Unit. As the greatest enterprises are 
founded upon lesser tasks expertly done, so the mightiest organizations 
are dependent for their total strength upon the lesser units that supply 
the organizational machine with the motor power for action. The 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers is composed of thousands 
of local units. These associations are found in cities, in small towns, in 
rural county seats, in college communities, and in the open country. 
Each has its local characteristics and follows its local pattern, but the 
underlying single purpose of promoting the welfare of children and 
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youth unites them all and lends continuity and dignity to their work. 
The local P.T.A. in any community lies at the very core of community 
life. The sound financial position, the admirable modern equipment, 
and the enriched curriculum of many an American public school are 
the direct results of local parent-teacher activities. The greatly im- 
proved family life in many an American household has been made 
possible by the P.T.A. 

The local unit is what the average member means when he speaks 
of “our P.T.A.” It is the unit that does the work in “our community.” 
Any member of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers who 
understands the ideals and endeavors of the organization as a whole 
will be proud of his membership therein and will value the inspiration 
and help to be derived therefrom; but his everyday, all-thc-timc 
allegiance is to the local unit, whose achievements take place daily 
before his eyes. 

District and Council. Nowadays, particularly since the parent- 
teacher organization has grown and spread to such a phenomenal 
extent, additional units are necessary to a well-integrated program. 
Of course, the local unit, the state congress, and the National Congress 
are and will remain the three major divisions of the organization. 
States in which the membership is large have found it advisable and 
effective to divide the state into several districts. 

The organization of these districts varies from state to state, in line 
with the Congress policy of allowing for local variation in every phase 
of the work. In some cases a vice-president is elected to represent a 
large region. In others a district director or a district president ad- 
ministers the affairs of the district and serves as its representative on 
the state board of managers. 

Sometimes these district leaders are elected by the state at large; 
sometimes they are chosen by their own districts only. District repre- 
sentation, support, and method of election are determined by the 
bylaws of the particular state. 

The duties of a district director or president include strengthen- 
ing parent-teacher work within the district and representing the 
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state in answering questions from local units with regard to policy and 
procedure. Some districts are very highly organized, with a complete 
staff of officers and chairmen; these often publish their own district 
bulletins and maintain their own offices. It is at once apparent that a 
district organization of this dynamic type can form a highly effective 
link between the state congress and the local units. 

The council differs from the district in that it is organized from 
the local level upward rather than from the state level downward. A 
county or a city large enough to have a number of local P.T.A. units 
generally finds it a great advantage to have some means of pooling 
plans and ideas for the common good. A county or city council of 
parent-teacher associations is the logical result. 

The voting body of a council is composed of representatives from 
each local unit in Congress membership in the town or the county 
concerned. The council elects its own officers, holds regular meetings 
and schools of instruction, and offers opportunity for local unit 
leaders to confer on their common problems. A local leader who at- 
tends a council meeting learns what neighboring associations are 
doing and is enabled to pass on his own experiences and suggestions 
to others. He is given opportunity also to participate in the work of 
study groups on leadership. The natural result is a strongly vitalized 
P.T.A. program in the city or county to which the council belongs. 

A fact to bear in mind, however, is that both councils and districts 
are merely facilitating devices. They strengthen the program and ex- 
pedite the work, but they are not to be considered separate parts of 
the organization, as are the local unit and the state congress. 

State and National Patterns. The state congress is an organization 
of great significance. It elects its own officers and holds its own annual 
or biennial convention. Its funds and affairs are governed by a duly 
constituted board of managers, composed of officers and the chair- 
men of standing committees. (In a few states, council or district presi- 
dents also serve as members of the state board.) It is represented on the 
Board of Managers of the National Congress by its president. State 
congresses carry on a perpetual program of study and action within 
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the several states, at the same time cooperating continuously with the 
National Congress on the one hand and the local P.T.A. on the other. 
Most states publish a monthly bulletin of their own. 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers holds a convention 
in May of each year. This convention is the governing body of the 
Congress; each state branch is entitled to be represented by its presi- 
dent, three other state officers (or their alternates), and one delegate 
for each one thousand members or major fraction thereof, as shown 
by the books of the national treasurer. 

The officers of the National Congress are a president, ten vice- 
presidents,^ a secretary, and a treasurer. Each is elected for a three-year 
term. These officers, together with the state presidents, the chairmen 
of national standing committees, and the president of The National 
Parent-Teacher, Inc., constitute the National Board of Managers. 

The Board convenes twice each year, in September and in May. 
According to the National Bylaws, it has “all power and authority 
over the affairs of the National Congress during the interim between 
annual conventions, except that of modifying any action taken by 
the convention.” 

A smaller administrative body, the Executive Committee, meets 
somewhat more frequently. This committee is composed of all the 
officers and three members-at-large elected by the Board of Managers 
from the membership of that body. Between meetings of the Board, 
the Executive Committee acts for the Board, takes over in emergencies, 
makes recommendations to the Board, plans the convention program, 
and appoints the office and field employees and fixes their salaries. It 
may not take any action that conflicts with the action of the Board. 

The Board of Managers is empowered to create such standing com- 
mittees as arc needed to carry on the program. The objects and policies 
of the parent-teacher organization are almost entirely constant, but 
the shifting of emphasis that results from changing needs may intro- 
duce new standing committees and abolish old ones. 

Certain administrative committees seem likely to be perpetual — 


^ These include a first vice-president, a second vice-president, and eight regional vice- 
presidents. For the regional division of the National Congress, see National Congress Officers, 
Appendix, page 136. 
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Programs, Founders Day, Publicity, Membership, Congress Publica- 
tions, and Rural Service. Others answer the needs of the times, cover- 
ing extensive fields of research and action — legislation, health, school 
education, juvenile protection, parent education, safety, recreation, and 
reading and library service. Still others are concerned with specific 
phases of the training of the individual child — those on music, art, 
narcotics education, audio-visual education, citizenship, the excep- 
tional child, social hygiene, mental hygiene, character and spiritual 
education, and education for home and family life. 

Each of these national standing committees is responsible for the 
national promotion of parent-teacher work in its particular field, and 
all of them cooperate in a united effort to integrate the program. State 
congresses usually set up corresponding committees, although there is 
some variation here. 

The plans of work of all national chairmen are approved by the 
Executive Committee of the National Congress, and their annual re- 
ports arc included in the year’s proceedings. The Proceedings also in- 
clude convention addresses, digests of convention conferences, and 
the annual reports of the national officers and the state presidents. 

The Question of Dues 

P ARENT-TEACHER dues are extremely low. This is in accord 
with the policy of the organization, which seeks to eliminate all 
barriers to effective membership. 

The dues are all-inclusive for membership in the national, the state, 
and the local unit. The amount paid by the individual members to 
the local association is determined by the association itself; the only 
absolute requirement is that it be sufficient to include the 5 cents per 
capita dues allotted to the national organization and the stipulated per 
capita dues required by the state organization. Dues on the local level 
arc not expected to cover the cost of projects and activities. They may, 
therefore, be set at an exceedingly low figure. 

Similarly, the state congress votes on the amount of dues to be 
paid by local units to the state, including the national portion of five 
cents per individual member per year. 
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The method of collecting dues is optional on both state and local 
levels. Persons wishing to join pay their dues into the treasury of the 
local unit. The local treasurer transmits the state and national portions 
to the state treasurer, who then forwards the national portion to the 
national treasurer. 

The question of dues allotted for the support of district and coun- 
cil organizations is settled on a basis of responsibility. That is to say, 
if the state congress itself carries nearly all the responsibility for 
the state program, its districts will receive only a limited allotment. 
If, on the other hand, the districts carry heavy or extensive responsi- 
bility, a commensurate allotment is made. The same relation exists 
between the local units and the council. 

Throughout the Congress, great emphasis is laid on keeping the 
dues at the lowest level possible for efficiency. It is the sincere desire 
of the organization that no prospective member be deterred from en- 
rolling because of unnecessary expense. Some of the organization’s 
most valuable work is done in communities where there is literally 
not a cent to spare beyond the most urgent need. A national program 
like that of the parent-teacher association cannot be conducted with- 
out funds, but every effort is made to reduce costs as much as possible. 

What Is a ^^TypicaP’ P.T.A.? 

B y means of this framework of National Congress, state congress, 
and local unit, with the auxiliary district and council divisions, 
the work of the parent-teacher association is extended throughout the 
nation. A particular study should be made, however, of the various 
kinds of local units; for, strictly speaking, there is no “typical” P.T.A. 
The variations between local units express, through their adaptation 
to the needs of special groups in different communities, the insistence 
of Congress policy upon one of the unique characteristics of the parent- 
teacher movement— its flexibility, its power to adjust itself to changed 
and changing situations. 

All parent-teacher activity, in whatever sphere, is founded upon 
a basis of demonstrated need. It follows that no rigidly defined system 
can be resorted to. The different age levels of children, their varying 
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environments, the economic and cultural variations among their back- 
grounds, and the wide discrepancies between educational opportuni- 
ties and facilities in various sections of the country must always be 
considered before any activity is launched. 

The Elementary School P.T.A. The parent-teacher group most 
nearly approaching the “typical” is the elementary school association. 
By far the largest number of parent-teacher associations belong in this 
classification. 

Elementary school associations generally meet once a month, in the 
school building as a rule. Their membership is made up largely of 
the parents and teachers of the school children, although other public- 
spirited citizens who are interested in child welfare may, and fre- 
quently do, attend. It is a matter of constant parent-teacher emphasis 
that the protection of children and youth is everybody’s business, and 
everybody in the community is more than welcome to share any and 
all parent-teacher deliberations. 

The monthly program varies according to the tastes and needs of 
participants and members. There may be a speaker, whose address is 
preceded or followed, or both, by musical selections; there may be a 
panel discussion, a symposium, or an open forum on some topic con- 
nected with child welfare. Sometimes the child welfare message is 
presented by means of a dramatic skit or a pageant. Wherever possible, 
opportunity for free discussion from the floor is given. Refreshments 
and a social hour usually follow; during this period parents and 
teachers become better acquainted through their common interest in 
the children and are enabled to discuss still further the topics that 
have been brought out at the meeting. 

The hour of meeting also varies. When the meeting is held in the 
afternoon, most of those present are mothers of children in the school. 
The increasing emphasis on the need of father participation in parent- 
teacher work has led to an increase in evening meetings in many 
localities. 

As a rule, the officers of the elementary school P.T.A. arc parents. 
Teachers and school administrators, however, exercise a strong in- 
fluence and are not infrequently elected to office. 
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Study Groups: In addition to the regular meetings of the associ- 
ation, study groups are often organized to investigate some particular 
phase of parent-teacher interest, such as nutrition, reading guidance, or 
curriculum planning. Professional persons frequently serve as leaders, 
and serious and eflFective work is done. Many state congresses furnish 
study outlines to local unit groups, and the official magazine of the 
Congress, the National Parent-Teacher, carries two study courses each 
year — ^both fully implemented with questions and study helps. 

Organization: The regular elementary school association has the 
usual staff of officers— a president, one or more vice-presidents, a secre- 
tary, and a treasurer. These, with the chairmen of standing com- 
mittees, constitute the local board of managers, or executive board, 
which governs the affairs of the association in accordance with the 
local bylaws. There is a program committee to arrange the monthly 
presentations, and there are various other committees to study, re- 
port, and make recommendations in their particular fields. The local 
unit chooses for itself which of the standing committees of the state 
and national congresses it will duplicate within its own organization. 

Representation at the state convention is the responsibility of duly 
chosen delegates. These delegates vote on the bylaws, officers, and pro- 
gram of the state congress. 

Many local units also have “room representatives.” In these there 
are occasional meetings to bring together the room teacher, the room 
representative, and the parents of all the children in the room. 

Membership in the elementary school association is likely to be 
large. The great variety of programs and suggestions offered, the easy 
accessibility of the school, and the eager interest of the elementary 
school child sufficiently account for this. The elementary school age 
level is the level at which children are most interested in bringing their 
parents into membership. 

The Widening Range 

W ITH regard to its organizational framework, the elementary 
school P.TA. may be considered, broadly speaking, the “typi- 
cal” parent-teacher association, for this framework is essentially similar 
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to that in most of the special groups now to be discussed. Study groups, 
too, may be organized in connection with any type of unit. But at this 
point the variation begins. Associations that are obliged to struggle 
with handicaps of distance from the school, lack of an appropriate 
meeting place, and indifference or inertia in the community, find it 
necessary to adapt their programs to their necessities and to proceed 
on a basis of their own. This has led to the setting up of several dif- 
ferent types of local unit, all of which are represented by flourishing 
organizations in many localities. 

Serving the Rural Schools, In spite of transportation handicaps and 
the lack of numbers, many a rural unit functions in practically the 
same manner as does the association in a city. In fact, the rural P.T.A. 
often exemplifies the very highest ideals of the organization. There is 
a natural advantage in the fact that rural parents and teachers and 
children live close to the heart of community life; there are not nearly 
so many distractions to come between them and their common prob- 
lems as are found in a city, or even, for that matter, in a small town. 
Too, one is likely to find fathers participating in rural P.T.A. work 
to a much greater extent than elsewhere. In a rural community the 
school occupies first place in the hearts of the citizens; it is the center 
from which all community interests and activities radiate, and it draws 
the local interest like a magnet. Many rural parent-teacher groups 
have demonstrated that they can carry on their programs and projects 
as effectively as any unit in a larger community. The rural P.T.A. has 
done and is doing important work toward providing the conditions 
and the compensation for rural teachers that will be needed to solve 
the teacher shortage problem. 

High Schools Need the P.T.A. The high school parent-teacher 
association draws its members from a varied group. However, most 
of them have come up with their children through the elementary 
school P.T.A., and are therefore seasoned parent-teacher workers. 
And it is a good thing they are; for young people of high school age, 
with their adolescent tendency to overemphasize their independence, 
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arc greatly in need of wise and careful guidance that will not antago- 
nize them. 

These boys and girls are not often sympathetic toward the idea of 
school visiting by parents. They find it “easier to take” when it as- 
sumes the form of parent-teacher activity, especially when they them- 
selves are given a share in the planning and carrying out of the 
program. The high school P.T.A. has a particularly important func- 
tion here — interpreting the school to the home and the home to the 
school, and both the home and the school to the young people. 

High school associations in most localities today are still develop- 
ing new avenues of service. The need for their services is not yet as 
widely recognized as it should be, and the field for expansion is great. 

The P.T.A. Goes to College. An even newer and very promising 
area of development is that of the junior college or college P.T.A. 
Many cities now have their own junior colleges, and these boast large 
and influential parent-teacher associations. It is notable in this field 
that a great many of the members are not parents of students in the 
school. Public-spirited citizens and interested community leaders are 
active in strengthening the college, expanding its services, and rais- 
ing its standards, and they find the college P.T.A. a ready medium 
for their efforts. 

Prominent alumni, too, are usually much interested. They do much 
to improve the financial status of the college; they help in the public 
interpretation of its aims and its methods; and they make suggestions 
for adapting the college program to the needs of the students. Here 
again the association’s work in parent education, which helps parents 
to understand and enter into the lives and interests of their sons and 
daughters, is vital. 

Meeting Unusual Needs. A similar interest on the part of public- 
spirited citizens and influential leaders is associated with special 
schools created to care for handicapped or delinquent children. In 
the case of the latter the parent-teacher association has a supremely 
important task to perform, for it acts in loco parentis to these un- 
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fortunate boys and girls, providing food, clothing, and vocational 
opportunities. As the majority of delinquent children ow^e their 
sad situation to the breakdown of their homes in one way or another, 
they often have no other resource to look to. Associations connected 
with these special schools often make themselves responsible for the 
state and local maintenance of their support. 

Preschool Practices. Recently there has sprung up a strong national 
feeling that greater special emphasis on the needs of the preschool 
child is called for. This is no new idea to the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers; indeed, much of it is probably the direct result 
of Congress practice and recommendations. In line with this. Con- 
gress units everywhere are placing new stress on the organization of 
preschool groups in response to the many public expressions of 
need. 

The preschool organization is frequently a branch or a subsidiary 
group of an elementary school P.T.A., in which case it is known as 
the “preschool section.” Its chairman may serve on the board of the 
elementary school P.T.A., in order to represent the preschool parents 
and to maintain continuous relations between the two bodies. Often 
the elementary school P.T.A. organizes the preschool group and 
furnishes the leader. This is an excellent arrangement, insuring, as it 
does, continuity of organization and leadership. Preschool children 
quickly become school children, and parents already habituated to 
thinking in terms of educational problems are better equipped to 
guide them. 

Occasionally a group of parents of preschool children may organize 
as an independent Congress unit, unconnected with any elementary 
school group. Such a unit may meet in a member s home, in a church 
parlor, or in the local library, confining its work exclusively to the 
problems of preschool care and training. Preschool units may also 
be organized in connection with nursery schools, day nurseries, and 
other such groups. 

As the importance of the preschool movement increases, it will 
perhaps in time become a matter of course that every P.T.A. shall 
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have its preschool section. Young parents would find such an arrange- 
ment a great help to them in the midst of their new responsibilities. 

An AU-IncIusivc Service 

T he National Congress of Parents and Teachers, as we have seen, 
endeavors to cover every area of child welfare by means of some 
effective and pertinent program of action. Whether a Congress unit 
is located in a crowded coal mining section, a sophisticated suburb, 
or an average American small town; whether the member is an 
officer of the National Congress, a chairman of an important com- 
mittee, or just a parent attending a local meeting, the opportunity 
to serve is there. 

Children cannot speak for themselves. Through tlie united efforts 
of the parent-teacher association their welfare is given the priority it 
deserves in the affairs of the community, the state, and the nation. 
Parents and teachers everywhere have an opportunity to learn, to con- 
fer, and to act together in the interests of childhood and youth. The 
distribution of parent-teacher effort after the pattern just described is a 
strong factor in the organization’s effectiveness. 
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Coast-to-Coast Coverage 

By Minnetta A. Hastings 

The National Congress as made up of many units. — The National 
Congress as an entity. — The National Office and its activities . — 
National Congress publications. — Types of effective publicity. — Na- 
tional field service. — National and state conventions. — Cooperation 
with other national agencies. — National Congress finance. 

W HAT is the program of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers? This question is often asked of leaders in 
parent-teacher work. There is no simple, brief answer, 
and there is no list of activities that covers all the interests of this large 
and widespread organization. 

When “The National Congress of Parents and Teachers” is inter- 
preted as meaning the whole of the membership in all local asso- 
ciations grouped into state branches, the program is found in the area 
of interest outlined in the Objects and is worked out in accordance 
with the Guiding Principles developed by the experience of years. 
These Objects arc amplified and interpreted by the “findings” and 
“resolutions” of the annual national convention and the various state 
conventions, as well as by statements of policy issued from time 
to time by the National Board of Managers and the state boards. 
While the basic purposes do not change, there is great flexibility 
in the planning of the programs based on them. Each local associ- 
ation chooses for itself the parts of the entire program that are best 
adapted to its own needs at any particular time and, at the same time, 
does its part in furthering any concerted state or national effort. For 
example, all states endorse and support the legislation program of 
the National Congress; but one state, because of local need, may give 
special emphasis to maternal and child health services; one to equali- 
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zation of educational opportunity; and another to child labor. Because 
of these facts, it is possible in an overall view of the program to find 
a wide range of activities and methods of work; yet all these have 
proved their right to inclusion. All serve the objectives toward which 
all parent-teacher work is directed. 

National Organization 

W HEN “The National Congress of Parents and Teachers'’ is 
taken to mean the national organization as an entity, apart 
from its state branches or their local associations, a clearer picture of 
its program and of the services designed to further this program is ob- 
tained. Two different types of services are carried on: (1) those in- 
volved in the relationships between the national and state organiza- 
tions ; and (2) those which are necessary to furthering the work of the 
National Congress as an organization working on a national basis. 
Everything done by the national organization is designed to further 
its general purposes and to be of service to the state branches in one 
of the following ways: 

By supplying leadership to the state branches. 

By training state and local leaders. 

By furnishing them timely information on many subjects. 

By giving guidance to state and local chairmen in many fields of interest. 

By constantly reinterpreting the Objects in the light of current situations. 

By unifying and integrating the efforts of all associations through certain 
minimum bylaws requirements, at the same time leaving much freedom to states 
and local groups. 

By acting as a clearinghouse for the ideas and experiences of the many units. 
By making national contacts and sharing in cooperative efforts on a national 
level. 

By securing nation-wide publicity through press and radio for the parent- 
teacher program. 

By doing everything that may arise within the area of parent-teacher interest 
at the national level. 

To accomplish these ends and to offer the wide variety of services 
the state branches expect from the national body, a certain amount of 
machinery is needed. All oflEcers of the national organization work 
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actively at their own tasks and also help direct the activities of the 
necessary staff. No policy-making decisions come from the staff to 
be passed on to state and local groups. According to the system of 
representative government set up in the National Bylaws, the staff 
carries out the policies approved by the members of the National 
Board of Managers, who, in turn, are responsible to the member- 
ship. With the growth of the organization and the widening range 
of its interests and activities, a constantly increasing amount of work 
is expected of the volunteer officers and chairmen; however, if the 
organization is to remain responsive to the needs and wishes of its 
members, this system is vital to its continuance. Each year’s elections 
bring some new members to the Board of Managers; therefore there 
is a constant infusion of new personalities and new ideas coming up 
from within the membership. 

National Office 

T he nerve center of the organization is the National Office.^ It is 
here that the general business of the organization is cared for, the 
records kept, the National Parent-Teacher (magazine) published, 
and all other publications edited and prepared for issuance. From here 
great quantities of materials are distributed to the state branches, and 
the publicity work of the organization is directed. Here die field serv- 
ice and other special projects are centered; the national president 
has an oflBce here, and all officers and chairmen use its facilities; all 
accounting and financial matters are centralized here; thousands of 
pieces of mail come into the office annually, and a still greater number 
of pieces of mail, parcel post, and express go out from the office. 

The president is responsible for the work of the office, and each year 
the Executive Committee appoints (from recommendations made by 
the president) the necessary employees, fixes their salaries, and defines 
their duties. An office director is appointed to care for the details of the 
work. 


^Established in Washington, D. C., in 1897 and remaining there until 1939, when it was 
moved to 600 S. Michigan Blvd,, Chicago, 111. 
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Publications 

T he National Congress of Parents and Teachers reaches more 
people, both within the organization and in outside agencies, by 
means of the publications it prepares and distributes than in any other 
manner. These publications are informative, authoritative, attractive, 
and keyed to meet the needs of all the membership. They deal with 
every subject that comes within the range of parent-teacher interest; 
although many of them, each year, are new editions of material that 
is timeless in its point of view, others are prepared to fit the need 
when special occasions arise. For example, at present much material 
is being prepared to help leaders adapt parent-teacher work to war 
conditions, with long-time values and needs perpetually in mind. 

A package of publications is sent to each local association every 
year to aid the officers and chairmen in their work. The publication 
best known to the membership is the Manual, a guidebook covering 
every phase of parent-teacher work. The National Congress Bulletin 
goes monthly, by subscription, to each local president and to other 
workers who wish to keep themselves informed of national thinking 
and planning. Special pamphlets have been prepared for rural asso- 
ciations, high school associations, city councils, and state boards. Pro- 
gram planning, publicity, parent education, health, and safety — to 
name but a few — are subjects about which pamphlets have been writ- 
ten. Each year the Proceedings of the national convention are pub- 
lished ; these not only contain digests of the convention addresses but 
are filled with information about the organization and its interests. 
Numerous books have been published. Our Homes, Our Public 
Schools, Schools for Democracy, and Community Life in a Democ- 
racy are among those issued in recent years. 

National Parent-T eacher 

T he National Parent-Teacher is the official organ of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. It is a monthly magazine of 
forty or more pages, appearing ten times a year. No advertising is in- 
cluded. It is not sold on newsstands, promoted commercially, or sup- 
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ported by any commercial or partisan interest. It is not published for 
profit. The purposes of the Magazine are to acquaint parents and the 
public with the latest developments in educational thought and ac- 
tion; to translate this information into the simplest and most usable 
terms, so that parents and teachers everywhere may obtain the knowl- 
edge they need to help develop their children in the soundest possible 
way; to inform the membership of parent-teacher progress and ac- 
tivities and to help them in the planning, perfecting, and carrying out 
of parent-teacher projects; and generally to aid in building and main- 
taining sound democratic principles and the citizenship that can pre- 
serve them. 

Publicity 

F or effective parent-teacher work there is need of every member’s 
understanding of the organization’s program of education and 
child welfare; also, as successful work depends, very often, upon co- 
operation with other agencies in the community, it is essential that 
publicity be given its projects and purposes. The publicity program of 
the National Congress is of two sorts. 

Inside publicity is information sent to the local associations and 
state branches within the organization. The National Parent'Teacher 
and the National Congress Bulletin serve as publicity channels, but 
much additional material is prepared on specific items of interest and 
distributed at frequent intervals. Inside publicity also includes instruc- 
tion in publicity methods for the many publicity chairmen of local 
and state organizations. 

Outside publicity is publicity planned to let the public know of the 
activities of the National Congress. Releases are sent to newspapers, 
press associations, and educational magazines; also, use is made of 
the radio on special occasions, in addition to the regular weekly pro- 
gram sponsored for several months each year. The parent-teacher as- 
sociation is news not only because of its size but because of what it 
is doing to bring about better opportunities of all sorts for children 
and youth in “home, school, church, and community.” 
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Field Service 

S INCE the very early years of its existence the Congress has main- 
tained a field service. This has been a factor in extending the or- 
ganization, in unifying its work, and in keeping the national body in 
touch with state and local problems and needs. It is the aim of the na- 
tional body to develop leadership within the states in every way pos- 
sible. The field workers meet with state boards and discuss their duties 
with the members; they hold group meetings and conferences with 
state, district, and local leaders; they conduct conferences on parent- 
teacher work for the general membership; they have personal con- 
ferences with educators and interested citizens who wish to under- 
stand the movement; they hold conferences and institutes on parent- 
teacher work in teacher education institutions, so that the students may 
understand the techniques, possibilities, and limitations of home- 
school relationships before they must encounter them. Trends of re- 
cent years show an increasing number of such institutions incor- 
porating information about parent-teacher work into the curriculum, 
in addition to offering it at summer institutes to in-service teachers. 
The National Congress accepts this interest as a great responsibility 
and a great opportunity. 

National Convention 

T he annual convention, held in a different section of the country 
each spring, is the governing body of the National Congress; it 
elects officers, passes bylaws to govern the business administration, and 
adopts “findings” and “platforms” that guide the program of the 
organization for the following year. The convention is open to all 
members, though voting is confined to the officially chosen delegates. 
It functions not only for the conduct of business but for the informa- 
tion and inspiration of the membership. 

National Representatives 

M ost state branches hold a convention each year (a few hold 
them biennially), and in order to demonstrate the relationship 
between the national administration and the membership and to 
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strengthen the tie between the national and state groups, a member of 
the National Board of Managers is sent by the National Congress to 
each state convention. While there, the national representative gives 
inspirational addresses as desired by the state organization; presents 
the parent-teacher program of service from a national point of view; 
relates parent-teacher activities to those of other agencies in educa- 
tional and social fields; makes personal and social contacts with the 
convention body; takes part in conferences and discussions; or serves 
in any other way that the state president wishes. This service also helps 
to unify parent-teacher activities, and it creates a close bond of friend- 
ship between state and local leaders and their national officers and 
chairmen. 

Cooperating Agencies 

T he National Congress cooperates with other national organiza- 
tions and agencies in the fields of education, health, and social 
services when such cooperation does not conflict with the policies of 
the National Congress as stated in its Bylaws. With the great increase 
of late years in interest in social needs, child welfare, health, and other 
national issues, this phase of parent-teacher work has grown in im- 
portance. All organizations are coming to realize that better results 
can be obtained when organizations and agencies that have common 
interests work together for their common cause. 

An outstanding example of Congress cooperation is the relation 
between the National Congress of Parents and Teachers and the Na- 
tional Education Association. These two organizations maintain a 
national joint committee to correlate their activities and promote their 
common objectives. The better mutual understanding of home and 
school, educators and laymen, has been greatly advanced by the work 
of this committee, and many improvements in modern education 
are closely related to its work. 

As with all other projects undertaken by the National Congress 
on a nation-wide basis, this cooperation with the National Education 
Association is carried down from the national to the state, district, 
and local levels. In one state, for example, the state president of the 
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parent-teacher organization is made an ex officio member of the state 
education association. Similar relationships are maintained all down 
the line. 

The National Congress is a member of the International Federation 
of Home and School and sends representatives to the meetings of the 
World Federation of Education Associations. 

Cooperative relationships are maintained not only with other na- 
tional and international organizations but with many Federal agen- 
cies, notably the Children’s Bureau, the Office of Civilian Defense, 
and the U. S. Office of Education. Government agencies are making 
intensive use of the facilities of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers to implement the Federal program. The Congress has been 
brought into many government conferences originally planning 
projects and activities, and its participation, therefore, is by no means 
confined to the execution of the work planned. Definite arrangements 
with the Office of Civilian Defense have fully signalized that agency’s 
recognition of the importance and helpfulness of parent-teacher co- 
operation in the nation’s war program. 

Operating Income 

Q uestions are often asked about the financing of the work of 
the National Congress. Its main source of revenue is the five- 
cent membership dues. Its operation on this basis is made possible by 
the volunteer services of national officers and chairmen. Life member- 
ships may be given by either individuals or groups to persons whose 
work in behalf of children merits special recognition. They are often 
given to persons whom a state congress wishes to honor. The money 
paid for them is kept in an Endowment Fund, the income of which is 
used by the National Congress of Parents and Teachers only for the ex- 
penses and maintenance of its headquarters, the cost of field service, 
and the expenses of its Executive Committee and the Board of Mana- 
gers. As this fund grows, it will be possible to expand the services of 
the organization. Another source of revenue is the Founders Day gift. 
Each year the local associations honor the Founders of the organiza- 
tion at their meetings in February — the birthday month of the Na- 
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tional Congress — and a free-will birthday offering is made for the pur- 
pose of extending parent-teacher work. This offering is divided 
equally between the state and the national organization, but is used for 
the same purposes by each. These purposes are field service, organiza- 
tion of local units, training of leaders, contacts with educational groups, 
and the dissemination of knowledge that will further the aims and 
purposes of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
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Projects Express the P.T.A. 

By Alice Sowers 

Importance of each committee. — Reasons for joining and attending 
the P.T.A. — Local monthly meetings: conduct of the business ses- 
sion; programs — selection of topics, speaker, medium of presentation; 
value of the social hour. — Standing committees and their worl{. — 
Special projects sponsored by the National Congress: Community 
School Lunch; Legislation; Parent Education; Radio Project; Sum- 
mer Round-Up; Traffic Safety Education. — Criteria for judging the 
success of the P.T.A. 

O NE of the stimulating things about a parent-teacher confer- 
ence is the enthusiasm of each chairman and the belief of 
each that the success of the organization depends upon his 
committee. The Membership chairman says, “After all, we cannot 
have an organization without members.” The Publicity chairman be- 
lieves implicitly in the power of public information. The room repre- 
sentative chairman counters with, “We not only help you get the 
members; we get them out each month for the meetings.” The Pro- 
gram chairman believes in the mousetrap theory : that people will beat 
a path to the meeting if the program is worth while. The hospitality 
chairman is no less firmly convinced that people are more likely to 
come again if they have had a good time together. The Publications 
chairman believes in utilizing the experiences and knowledge of other 
people, in making use of the resources and services of the national 
chairmen through their printed messages. And so it goes, through- 
out the long list of standing committee chairmen. 

Each is correct; the success of the association does depend upon each 
committee. All are necessary to an effective, functioning organization; 
all are interdependent. The strength comes, of course, through the 
uniting of their services in a completely coordinated program of child 
welfare on a nation-wide scale. 
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Why Do People Join Parent-Teacher Associations ? — ^What does 
the Membership committee tell parents to persuade them to join ? Is it 
not that they will learn to be better parents, better school patrons, bet- 
ter citizens ? That they will get acquainted with the teachers and with 
the parents of their children’s schoolmates? That they will under- 
stand better what their children are learning at school and why 
they are learning it, as well as the methods employed in teaching 
them? That they will become informed regarding home, school, 
and community needs? That they will keep up to date concerning 
child nature ? 

What do the committee members tell teachers when they ask them 
to join ? That they will get better acquainted with the parents of their 
pupils? That they will have an opportunity to interpret the school 
program to the people of the community ? 

Membership in a parent-teacher association can mean any of these 
things. It should mean all of them. In a decade of many organizations 
and wide and varied interests for all adults, the parent-teacher associ- 
ation has a unique function. Even in a community that is “over- 
organized” — and what community is not? — a parent-teacher asso- 
ciation is needed if it does the things it is organized to do. In this 
type of organization people join but once; after that they re-enroll. 
They retain their membership year after year; diey participate in 
the meetings; they serve on committees. In this organization, the 
members are the best publicity agents. Their friends catch their en- 
thusiasm and come to the next meeting. 

“But,” says a discouraged teacher or officer who has worked long 
hours in the interests of a parent-teacher meeting only to find the 
attendance small, “the parents of our community are busy with other 
things; they do not seein to be interested in their children.” 

Parents are interested in their children; they love them; they are 
concerned about their welfare. They want to be good parents. They 
make every sacrifice to give their children opportunities for develop- 
ment, at least so far as they are able and as they understand what con- 
stitutes opportunity. Many parents, however, are bewildered. They 
have been told so many things they should do “for the sake of the 
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children.” They have heard and read so much about “what is wrong 
with parents” and “the failures of parents ” They absent themselves 
from public meetings at which they are afraid they may hear them- 
selves further indicted. Most of them need the encouragement, the 
reassurance, that they can get out of learning that other parents have 
similar problems. 

The Monthly Parent-Teacher Meeting 

A lthough no one person or committee bears the entire respon- 
^ sibility or deserves the entire credit for the success of a meeting, 
the officers and the Program committee and the hospitality commit- 
tee deserve a goodly share of it. The regular monthly meeting usually 
consists of the business session, the program, and the social hour. 

The Business Session. In a well-conducted parent-teacher meeting 
the business session operates like an efficient machine. It begins on 
time, snaps along quickly, and operates quietly. This means careful 
preparation on the part of all concerned. Each reporting chairman 
knows what to tell and how to tell it. The presiding officer confines 
her remarks to the business at hand. The minutes of the previous meet- 
ing are read distinctly. They give the members a clear picture of what 
took place at the last meeting. 

Lengthy discussions that get nowhere and heated arguments in 
which too few facts are presented are referred to committees for con- 
sideration, with the understanding that the committee’s report will 
reopen the discussion to the membership at a later meeting. This pre- 
vents hasty, unconsidered action as well as long-drawn-out discussions. 
Parents and teachers are busy people — too busy to sit through a fifteen- 
to twenty-minute discussion of “who will bring what” to the covered 
dish supper next week. 

On the other hand, all members are given an opportunity to ex- 
press themselves and to vote on questions dealing with the policies, 
program, and activities of the association. Ordinary rules of parlia- 
mentary procedure insure fairness and courtesy to each member in all 
organizational procedures. 
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The Program. The topic for each meeting is planned to fit into 
the program for the year. It is selected after consideration of the needs 
of the members. These needs are discovered by the Membership com- 
mittee, the room representatives, and the teachers, w^ith the aid of 
comments and questions heard at meetings and in study groups. 

What do parents want to know? What do teachers think should 
be discussed ? Is it why the school requires homework, why the text- 
books were changed, why the high school participates in music con- 
tests, why the school bus delivers children so late, why the school 
teaches subjects differently from the way it taught them twenty years 
ago, why parents should support legislation for teacher tenure and 
retirement ? Interest in such questions as these indicates a need in the 
community for a “Know Your School” program. Teachers, principals, 
board members, superintendent, high school students, and parents 
should be invited to participate in the discussions. 

Are parents concerned about providing for the health of their fami- 
lies, about maintaining high standards under rising costs or decreas- 
ing incomes, about the health of children other than their own ? Do 
they sec the need for a community-wide health program ? If so, a pro- 
gram on health is indicated. Doctors, health officers, nurses, home 
demonstration agents, students, teachers, parents— -all these can con- 
tribute to the program. 

Do parents of high school boys and girls feel puzzled about out- 
of-school activities for young people, high school engagements, use 
of the family car, guiding young people in the use of money, securing 
help with home duties, the religious life of boys and girls, their atti- 
tudes toward the responsibilities of citizenship and the American 
way of life ? Are they unsure as to what they can do in the pregradua- 
tion years to prepare their sons and daughters for leaving home? 
Would they like to know more about school activities? Is there a 
problem with regard to secret societies? Do teachers feel that the 
home should assume more of the responsibility for the education of 
their children, that children keep hours that are too late and too 
irregular, that they have too many outside activities ? These matters 
can provide a theme for a whole year’s series of meetings. 
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Programs may consist of talks, panel discussions, dramatizations, 
forums, or demonstrations by classes. They may be implemented by 
educational films, radio broadcasts, exhibits, maps, charts, pictures, 
or posters. All talks are planned to stimulate discussion by the audience 
and are carefully timed to permit this. Each meeting may be a forum. 
It is always best to bring opinions out into the open where both sides 
of the question can be presented. Talks are more effective and far- 
reaching if questions and disagreements are raised while the speaker 
is still there to clarify and amplify his earlier statements. Most speakers 
welcome this opportunity. 

Three things are kept in mind in planning the meeting programs 
for the year: 1. The annual theme or topic should be based on the 
needs and interests of the members and of the community. 2. A fair 
proportion of the members should be vitally interested in the topics 
to be discussed. 3. Time must be allowed and necessary leadership 
provided to insure participation in the programs and discussion by 
those in attendance. 

The Social Hour. This includes refreshment of mind, body, and 
spirit. It may include “refreshments” in the usual meaning of the 
term. People like to attend meetings where food is to be served, not 
because they are undernourished or hungry, not because they need or 
even want the food, but because tlie tea hour encourages them to 
linger after the meeting has adjourned, to move about and speak to 
other people. 

Many associations have secured this friendliness, this sociability, 
without refreshments. Some have held the refreshment hour at the 
close of the meeting; others, before the meeting begins, especially 
when it is held in the late afternoon. The latter practice has proved 
successful in some places, insuring more promptness in attendance as 
well as more participation in the discussions. 

The hospitality committee is responsible for this part of the meet- 
ing, but all members, and certainly all officers, have a part in it. They 
assist the committee in searching out the newcomers and the timid, 
as well as in helping to break up cliques, introduce people, and bring 
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together those who want and need to know one another. Teachers are 
really co-hosts and co-hostesses for all meetings held in the school 
building, but they are not expected to hunt out the parents of all their 
pupils. The hyphen in “parent-teacher” places an equal responsi- 
bility upon each. 

The “visiting period” is an important part of the meeting for the 
parent who wants to talk with the teacher, to know some of the 
parents of her children’s friends, or to get acquainted with people in 
the neighborhood. In some schools provision is made for parents to 
visit classrooms before the meeting. 

Projects and Activities 

T he parent-teacher association provides a significant educational 
experience for the adults of the nation. Its membership is a cross- 
section of American community life, and its program offers participa- 
tion to all. Its influence in producing leaders is well known. Many in- 
stances could be cited of men and women who, through experience in 
parent-teacher work, have developed in a comparatively short time 
from nonparticipants in community activities to leaders in different 
phases of community life. Most of their preliminary experiences in 
leadership were gained while they served as chairmen of activity com- 
mittees in the P.T.A. 

The general program of a local unit is developed through a num- 
ber of activities. Each member of the association may become a mem- 
ber of at least one committee, and each should have an opportunity 
to choose the committee with which he prefers to work. Only the 
member concerned can know just where his interests lie and where he 
will work best and most happily. His services may be lost entirely 
if he is “assigned” to some committee for the year without being con- 
sulted. 

Standing Committees. Standing committees are maintained to pro- 
mote the work of the association and to utilize the interests and 
abilities of the members. These committees may be grouped roughly 
as (1) organization committees and (2) project or activity committees. 
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Organization Committees: Organization committees include 
committees on meihbership, hospitality, room representatives, 
programs, publicity, publications. Founders Day, procedure and 
bylaws, and budget and finance. Where the membership is small, 
the duties of two or more committees are sometimes combined 
under one chairman. 

Project or Activity Committees: The 'National Parent-Teacher 
contains a directory of the National Board, which includes the 
names of all national chairmen of activity committees. These com- 
mittees are: Art, Audio-Visual Education, Character and Spiritual 
Education, Citizenship, Exceptional Child, Health and Summer 
Round-Up of the Children, High School Service, Home and 
Family Life, International Relations, Juvenile Protection, Legisla- 
tion, Mental Hygiene, Music, Narcotics Education, Parent Educa- 
tion, Reading and Library Service, Recreation, Rural Service, 
Safety, School Education, and Social Hygiene. 

Although a corresponding state chairman for each of these com- 
mittees exists in most states, it is not considered necessary that each 
local association shall duplicate this list. Frequently it is thought 
better to appoint activity chairmen and committees after the project 
has been decided upon. The number of project or activity committees 
needed for carrying on the work of an association depends upon 
several factors. Some of these are the size of the membership, the 
needs of the community, the year-round program, and the interests 
of the members. 

Suggestions by national chairmen and information furnished by 
them, as found in parent-teacher publications, are drawn upon in plan- 
ning and carrying out the project or projects selected for the year- 
round program. Similar helps are also available from some state chair- 
men. In short, a wealth of information and help is at hand for carry- 
ing on the work of local associations. 

Because of the breadth and depth of the parent-teacher program, the 
activities will sometimes overlap. This affords an opportunity for co- 
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operation between the overlapping committees. In the same way, the 
suggestions of more than one national and state chairman will be 
found to apply to a project. For example, a health project may call 
upon the resources of a number of committees, such as those on child 
hygiene, safety, recreation, social hygiene, narcotics education, home 
and family life, reading and library service, and legislation. 

Special Projects of the National Congress 

Nation-Wide Projects. The activities of an association grow out 
of the information and stimulation gained through a well-planned, 
well-directed program. Usually these projects are adopted as the re- 
sult of observed needs in the immediate vicinity. In some instances, 
however, special emphasis is placed by the National Congress upon 
a project and all associations are urged to adopt it. Illustrations of 
such projects are: the Community School Lunch, Legislation, Parent 
Education, the Summer Round-Up of the Children, and Traffic 
Safety Education. Tliese represent ideals and purposes that have con- 
cerned the whole Congress from the beginning of its work for child 
welfare. They are national projects because they are basic to the fur- 
therance of the parent-teacher Objects. 

Community School Lunch Project: The committee on Home and 
Family Life has always included among its activities the study of 
nutrition and the promotion of better food habits. Wartime, how- 
ever, has brought about an increased national interest in nutrition. 
This was due largely to (1) a nutrition conference held in Washington 
in the spring of 1942, and (2) revealing statistics from the draft and 
from the health examinations of the NYA and the CCC. The Na- 
tional Congress responded to this quickening interest and to requests 
from agencies connected with the Federal Government that increased 
emphasis be placed on health through good nutrition. Because of its 
value in teaching better nutrition to the whole community, as well 
as its direct benefits to the children in school, the Community School 
Lunch Project was adopted as a major wartime activity. A score card 
for evaluating the program and helps for carrying it on are avail- 
able from the state and national ofl&ces. 
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Legislation: The object of the Legislation committee is “to secure 
adequate laws for the care and protection of children and youth” 
(National Bylaws, Article II). Part of the program is nation-wide. 
The activities may be grouped as follows: (1) the development and 
support of state legislation, based on a study of local conditions that 
reveals needs common to many communities, and (2) the endorse- 
ment and support of national legislation, based on a study of prob- 
lems common to all states. 

In order to secure necessary state laws, close cooperation is main- 
tained with state departments of health, recreation, education, and 
welfare, as well as with law enforcement agencies. Stimulating ef- 
ficiency in these departments and securing adequate appropriations 
are important phases of a state program. The proposed state legis- 
lative program is customarily presented to local associations for study 
and endorsement. 

A study of state problems leads directly to the necessity of knowing 
what other states are doing in similar situations and to recognition 
of problems common to all states, such as narcotics regulation, pure 
foods, and fair trade practices. This develops the national program, 
which is an outgrowth of the need of the states for broader informa- 
tion upon which to base their work. Adequate support of Federal 
research is a most important phase of the national legislative program. 
Problems of home and family life that are common to all states, such 
as health (including maternal and child health services), education, 
and economic security — ^problems that can be solved best through 
national legislation — fall within this area. States are given an oppor- 
tunity to study the proposed national legislative program and to en- 
dorse such items as they approve. Complete information about the 
Congress program of legislation will be found in Chapter XII, “Public 
Opinion and the P.T.A.” 

Parent Education: It was late in the nineteenth century, when tra- 
ditional methods of dealing with children first began to be widely 
questioned, that the idea of cooperative learning about parenthood 
first took root. The new critical attitude led eventually to the organi- 
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zation of the National Congress of Mothers. Through the work of this 
organization and its successor, the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, the whole position and outlook of children and youth have 
been altered. Parent-child relations have undergone sweeping revision. 
Changes for the better are also apparent in teacher-child and teacher- 
parent relationships. 

Within the parent-teacher organization these results have come 
about through two major channels: (1) the direction of all parent- 
teacher activities toward improvement of parenthood in general and 
(2) the work of a specific project in parent education on a national 
scale. 

This project was initiated in 1926, when the Congress received a 
grant for the purpose from the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial. 
The grant provided for the nation-wide services of a visiting specialist 
in parent education. No attempt was made to set up a program that 
must be followed by every parent-teacher unit, as it was felt that 
local needs should be the determining factor. Rather, the work was 
directed toward strengthening each state's resources and helping to 
coordinate the work of all organizations interested in the education 
of parents; winning the wholehearted cooperation of educators; and 
furnishing such advisory service as was needed to get local programs 
into good working order. 

The grant and the project terminated in 1936, with a record of 
definite progress. Schools and educators were cooperating extensively 
with parent-teacher groups, not only in local projects but in study 
group work and parent-teacher institutes. An increasing recognition 
of the shared responsibility of parents and teachers was everywhere 
apparent, and the situation of children and youth was proportionately 
improved. 

As far as possible, the project activities were continued under the 
standing committee on Parent Education and by the organization 
as a whole. Since every phase of parent-teacher effort is directed toward 
the improvement — even the professionalization — of parenthood, this 
was logical. Gains made under the original project have been re- 
tained, and many significant advances have been made and are still 
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being made in each state. The endeavor to reach ever greater heights of 
enlightened parenthood permeates all the programs, all the purposes, 
and all the ideals of the National Congress. 

Radio Project: The National Radio Project is an arrangement 
under which a series of weekly broadcasts is presented each year over 
a nation-wide hookup, interpreting current problems of home, family, 
and community life from the parent-teacher point of view. These 
programs have been conducted with the cooperation of the National 
Broadcasting Company and have been highly successful. The most 
recent form of broadcast is a dramatized incident followed by an ex- 
planatory comment. The Radio Project has been a means of inter- 
esting many nonmembers in the organization. Parent-teacher listen- 
ing groups as well as individual parents have found it an excellent 
form of parent education. 

(Nation-wide interest in radio as a means of education has recently 
resulted in a new National Congress service to state congresses and 
local units — the National Radio Script Service, through which parent- 
teacher broadcasts of an educational nature are made available to 
parent-teacher groups.) 

Summer Round-Up of the Children: The Summer Round-Up of 
the Children is an outgrowth of the all-year-round parenthood cam- 
paign of 1924-1925. It consists of a systematic plan to send first-year 
school children to school in good physical condition, free from 
remediable defects. In the beginning group examination's were held, 
usually in the school building, doctors contributing their services. 
Parents were urged to have the defects taken care of during the sum- 
mer. During the past few years individual examinations by the family 
physician and the family dentist have been stressed. It is easier to get 
children to the group examinations, but the educational effect of the 
work is better when there is direct contact with the physician and the 
dentist and when the parents are present. 

The Summer Round-Up has become an effective feature — perhaps 
the most widely known feature — of the child health activities of the 
National Congress. This project is invaluable as a medium of instruc- 
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tion in child health. In recent years the project has been broadened 
to stimulate a sustained program of continuous medical and dental 
supervision of children of all ages, including those apparently healthy. 

Traffic Safety Education Project: Through a grant from the Auto- 
motive Safety Foundation, the Traffic Safety Education Project was 
established in 1936. The project is administered by a joint advisory 
committee consisting of members of the Board of Managers of the 
National Congress and representatives of the Automotive Safety 
Foundation and of the National Safety Council. 

By means of a safety manual, bulletins, posters, and news letters, 
as well as regional conferences of state parent-teacher leaders, sugges- 
tions are given to state and local organizations. 

Some of the state activities include: participation in a “family acci- 
dent survey”; encouragement of safety education courses in schools 
and colleges; support of campaigns for safety legislation; stimulation 
of public opinion and action in connection with school bus safety; co- 
operation with school safety contests; and dissemination of safety 
information in state bulletins and on state convention programs. 

Criteria for Success 

T he success of a parent-teacher association is determined by: (1) 
the extent to which it affects all the homes of the school commu- 
nity; (2) the scope of its program and die recognition it enjoys as an ef- 
fective community force for good; (3) the number of parents and 
teachers who attend its meetings and participate in its programs and 
activities; (4) the degree to which it brings about awareness of com- 
munity needs and challenges community action; (5) the number 
and kind of resources it discovers and develops to meet community 
needs ; (6) the results of its work as manifested by improved conditions 
for children and youth; (7) the degree to which local interest in child 
welfare grows into an interest in all children; and (8) the integrity 
of its program and its agreement with Congress policies. 

The extent to which a parent-teacher association achieves these goals 
will determine its effectiveness as a force in community life. The spirit 
and function of the P.T.A. are fitly expressed in its projects. 



CHAPTER VII 


Home, School, and 
Community in Focus 

By Florence C. Bingham 

Widespread influence of the P.T.A. — Attitude of the general public. 
— How projects set up by local P.T.A/s express the policies and prin- 
ciples of the National Congress. — Composite picture of an average** 
P.T.A. member. — Significance of the type of person who becomes 
actively interested in P.T.A. wor \. — The P.T.A., an organization 
with a reputation built through years of unselfish service. 

T he parent-teacher association may be likened to the oak tree 
that is the symbol of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. The roots go down deep into the community. The 
tree itself is nourished by the community, and its structure is de- 
termined by the sustenance it receives from its environment. If well 
nourished, it will become a landmark of which the community 
may well be proud. It will give beauty and character to the locality. 
Under its shelter the citizens of the community will gather for re- 
freshment and recreation. Here the children will congregate and 
play in happiness and security, gaining meanwhile in health and 
social development. 

It is sometimes difiicult for a person outside the parent-teacher or- 
ganization to comprehend either the scope of its activities or the depth 
to which it penetrates community life. Those within the organization 
have no such difficulty, for they are continually supplied with ma- 
terials that afford them a panoramic view of the work on all levels, 
from national to local. The structure of the national organization is 
at once firm and flexible — uniform at those points where projects and 
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activities can be brought into national uniformity, and varied at all 
points where local conditions or changing circumstances demand 
change. 

Fundamental Concepts 

AT first glance it would seem an impossible task to organize any na- 
XV tional group, and especially a national group of more than two 
million six hundred thousand persons of widely differing social, cub 
tural, and economic tastes and backgrounds in such a way as to ob- 
tain this type of organizational structure. And certainly it has not been 
easy to do. The present organization is the result of many years of 
experience, adaptation, and a generous use of the trial and error 
method. Now that a high degree of efficiency has been reached, how- 
ever, it is worth while to examine the basic framework in an attempt 
to explain just what the parent-teacher association is and just what 
it means to the American community. 

It should be borne in mind that, whatever organizational pro- 
cedures are employed in the carrying out of the parent-teacher pro- 
gram, two concepts are and remain paramount: first, the concept of 
the “whole child,” and second, the concept of home-school- 
community cooperation in the care and protection of all children and 
youth. The latter is what we mean when we speak of bringing home, 
school, and community into focus, and it is the unique and indis- 
pensable contribution of the P.T.A. to community life. More than 
any other one thing, the presence of strong, efficient cooperative ac- 
tivity in any given community marks that community as one which 
has an active P.T.A. As an integrating force the parent-teacher or- 
ganization is unsurpassed and probably unsurpassable. 

And it is quite natural that this should be so. What other group is 
there that bases all its activities on the one thing that lies closest to 
the hearts and lives of all people everywhere— the welfare of chil- 
dren — and at the same time sets up no barriers to membership and 
makes no discrimination as to race, creed, profession, social status, 
background, or temperament ? What other group offers a program of 
work so diversified that no member can fail to find in it an outlet for 
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his own particular abilities and capacities? What other group of 
national importance encourages member participation on so demo- 
cratic a basis? 

It is small wonder that the parent-teacher association strikes far 
down through the subsoil of community welfare. The people under- 
stand it; it is based upon what every one of them wants. They are 
friendly and receptive toward it; it is striving to help their children. 
They are unwilling not to have it as a part of their community life; 
they know that without it the several diversified agencies serving 
the cause of public welfare in general would sorely miss the uniting 
and forwarding power of its steadfast influence. 

The of P.T.A. Influence 

T he National Congress of Parents and Teachers, considered ex- 
clusively as a national organization, is like a powerful dynamo 
supplying its subordinate units with the light and heat they need to 
carry on the work. Its policies are determined by a National Board of 
Managers and put into effect by a National Executive Committee. No 
member of cither body is without years of experience in education or 
in parent-teacher work or in both. Its work is further implemented by 
more than a score of national committees. Some of these are “organiza- 
tional” committees, maintaining the structural strength of the or- 
ganization; the remainder are “subject” committees, each of which 
bases its work upon some particular phase of child welfare or youth 
development. 

A firmly interlocking pattern is evident both in organizational 
structure and in the carrying on of the program. The state organiza- 
tion is closely related to the national, as is the local organization to 
the state. Similarly, the work of every subject committee is closely 
allied to that of several other subject committees — or, as in the case 
of the Parent Education or the Citizenship committee, to that of all 
other subject committees. The publications, plans, and suggestions 
issued by the National Congress take account of this interdependence 
and emphasize the strength that naturally results from it. Thus, the 
national, state, and local programs are integrated. 
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Freedom at All Levels 

A NOTHER outstanding characteristic of the interlocking parent- 
jl \ teacher pattern is its elasticity. Conformity is present on the na- 
tional level, but locally there is wide freedom of choice when it comes 
to selecting activities. The local unit, although it looks to the state and 
national organizations for its basic policies and long-range purposes, 
is free as air to modify any suggested project or program in accord- 
ance with its own needs as these are discovered through study, obser- 
vation, and research. It may choose for itself, from among the 
multitudinous possibilities that exist in every community, the projects 
it will sponsor and carry out, the values it will emphasize, the par- 
ticular needs of children it will serve. For example, if the problem of 
juvenile delinquency is urgent in a particular community, the local 
P.T.A. may throw the main force of its influence toward combating 
its causes. If the community is disturbed by the lack of housing facili- 
ties under wartime industrial conditions, or by the need of day 
care for the children of working mothers, either or both of these prob- 
lems may be studied and the conditions improved through P.T.A. 
effort. If the community is one in which a low economic level pre- 
dominates, the school lunch program may form the center of effort. 

The local unit is free also to cooperate with any like-minded com- 
munity group so long as it does not violate any of the established 
policies of the Congress. 

The local — and hence the national — strength of the P.T.A. is in- 
herent not only in the group itself but in what may be called its out- 
growing and indrawing influence. There is no member of any com- 
munity containing a parent-teacher organization who does not feel 
to some extent the effect of that organization’s existence. In some cases 
this influence is strong enough to draw the individual into member- 
ship; in others, while it does not extend so far, it has direct bearing on 
the building up of his attitudes toward community affairs. A man or a 
woman may not be a member, may not even have attended a single 
parent-teacher association meeting in the whole course of his life; 
yet if the organization is there, working actively for the care and 
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protection of the community’s children, he and every other mem- 
ber of the community will feel it. The truth of this is sufficiently 
proved by the question so frequently heard when any community 
problem becomes acute: “What is the P.T.A. doing about it?” This 
question is heard as often from nonmembers as from those within 
the organization. 

The Facts in the Case 

F rom the point of view of this background of influence, it should 
be interesting to ascertain what sort of men and women make up 
die parent-teacher association in the average American community. At 
first impulse the answer would seem to be “All sorts,” and in a sense 
it is; but when the whole pattern of the membership is studied from 
an adequate sample of the population it becomes apparent that there 
is, after all, a large degree of conformity. This conformity is of a 
heartening kind, for it appears chiefly in devotion to the enduring 
values of life and human brotherhood. This may come as a surprise 
to some, since there is no social or intellectual prestige connected with 
parent-teacher membership and leadership. One state branch, not 
satisfied with the general statement that the membership represents 
a “cross section” of the community, has made a careful study of its 
membership through questionnaires distributed at state and district 
conventions. Members of the psychology department of Stanford Uni- 
versity assisted in formulating the questionnaire and tabulating the 
returns. 

As the questionnaires were distributed at an afternoon meeting of 
the convention, few fathers or teachers were present, and the returns 
give only a picture of the women who are assuming leadership of the 
parent-teacher movement in that state. Slightly more than seventeen 
hundred persons were present at the session at which the first ques- 
tionnaire was distributed in 1933. Sixteen hundred and fifty-two ques- 
tionnaires were returned, which is considered a phenomenal return 
and is typical of the cooperative spirit of parent-teacher work. Of the 
sixteen hundred and fifty-two women who replied, only fifty-three 
skipped the age question, which must establish a record of some sort 
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for a woman’s questionnaire. The questionnaires were not signed, and 
people were at liberty to omit any items on which they did not wish 
to give information. 

Check and Double Check 

A SIMILAR questionnaire was distributed at convention six years 
later — 1939 — to test the validity of the findings on the first ques- 
tionnaire. The results confirmed the validity of the previous findings. 
However, conventions are attended largely by association leaders, and 
in order to ascertain whether or not the leaders were typical of the 
entire membership, the same questionnaire was distributed at a district 
meeting, which, being held near home, could be attended by a larger 
number of members having small children. The findings show a 
remarkable agreement. The table on pages 71-73 gives a summary of 
the findings. The study was made at a time when conditions were 
fairly normal — after the worst of the depression was over and before 
the war era. 

Arrayed against a world of broken homes and selfish, pleasure- 
seeking people, we see an army of women whose families are united 
and whose homes are their main business in life. Here is a composite 
picture of the parent-teacher member as she emerges from the data 
assembled from the questionnaires. She is a woman in her thirties; 
has two or three children; lives in a middle-class home on a family 
income of about $2,300 a year; does her own housework with oc- 
casional “outside” help; attends church; sends the children to Sunday 
school; votes and pays taxes. She has an education corresponding to 
graduation from high school or better, and she belongs to at least 
one other club. Although she has had professional or business train- 
ing prior to her marriage, she is not gainfully employed, but devotes 
her time and talents to her family. She is living happily with her hus- 
band; they own their home entirely or in part and are permanent 
residents of the community. She is not a “glamour girl,” but a whole- 
some, substantial sort of person that typifies the best in American 
ideals and makes our country what it is today. We can therefore state 
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with certainty and pride that the parent-teacher member represents 
the “average American citizen.** 


CALIFORNIA CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


This questionnaire is for the purpose of obtaining valuable information for the 
California Congress concerning its delegate body. It is not to be used for any 
commercial purpose. DO NOT sign your name. 



State 

Conventions 

I II 

District 

Range 


(1933) (1939) 



1. How long have you been a member 

of the P.T.A.? 

Mean-6 7 

5-6 

1-9 

2. What offices have you held? 

3. To what other organizations do you 

belong? , 

Helonging: 

Fraternal 

97% 89.9% 

30.2% 

27.1% 


Patriotic 

12.9% 

11.5% 


Church 

94% 78.8% 

71.6% 


Character-forming groups 

32.4% 

29.0% 


Federated clubs 

27.0% 

24.2% 


Educational 

20.3% 

18.2% 


Political committees 

7.0% 

6.3% 


Others 

20.8% 

18.6% 


4. Do you hold or have vou held office 

in the above? Yes 50% 79.7% 

58.1% 


5. Where were you born? 

In California 

20% 25.7% 

29.8% 


In the U.S.A. but not in California 

74% 69.5% 

65.3% 


Outside the U.S.A. 

6% 4.7% 

4.9% 


6. If you were not born in California, 

how long have you lived here? 

Mean 10-19 years 


7. Number of children? 

2.3 2.2 

2.1 

1-11 

8. School age of children 

9. Have you a child in the school with 

which you are affiliated? 

Yes 88.7% 

68.9% 


10. Number of years you have attended 
school ? 

Elementary finished 

*High school finished 

70% 71.5% 

94.0% 

73.0% 


Teachers’ college 

19% 17.9% 

22.0% 


Business school 

20% 21.5% 

15.8% 



University graduated 10% 12.5% 12.0% 

Other • 16.4% 8.0% 


95% have had some high school education. 
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State 




Conventions 




I 

II 

District 



(1933) 

(1939) 


11. Experience in 





Teaching 



26.2% 


Nursing 



7.7% 


Medicine 





Law 





Clerical 



29.6% 


Sales 



15.5% 


Any other field 



16.2% 


12. Are you engaged in any gainful 





occupation now.? 


Yes 

12.5% 

19.3% 

13. What is your husband’s occupation? 




Labor 


37% 

21.4% 

41.3% 

Farmer 



6.8% 

6.7% 

Business 


36% 

46.4% 

32.0% 

Profession 


15% 

24.0% 

18.4% 

Unemployed 



1-3% 

1-6% 

14. What was your total income in 





1938? 

Mean $2000- 

2000- 

1800- 



2500 

3000 

2000 

15. What help do you employ in 

your 




home? 





None 



57.5% 

61.4% 

Occasional 



27.4% 

23.1% 

Regular part time 



9.5% 

11.0% 

Full time of one person 



4.8% 

4.2% 

Full time of two persons 



.6% 

■6% 

16. What is your age? 

Mean 38 

35-36 

30-34* 

17. Are you 





Single 



.6% 

3.4% 

Married 



96.5% 

93.4% 

Divorced 



■8% 

1.1% 

Widowed 



2.0% 

2.1% 

18. Are you, your husband, and 

your 




minor children living together? If not, 




is the father living? 


Yes 96.8% 

, 973 

96.7% 

19. Do you own your home? 





Wholly or in part 

••Yes 85% 

71.3% 

62.9% 

20. Are you affiliated with any church? 

Yes 86.6% 

815% 


• This district has several college parent-teacher associations, which raises the average age 
of the members somewhat. 

•• If all empty blanks are counted as negative, the results would be (1)69% (11)68.6%. 
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State 

Conventions 

1 IT District Range 

( 1933 ) ( 1939 ) 

21. Does your child go to Sunday school 

or church school? Yes 93.5% 90.6% 

22. Did you vote in the last election ? Yes 91% 94.4% 86.5% 

23. Do you pay taxes on real estate? Yes 98% 80.0% 73.6% 

There are unlimited opportunities for service by parent-teacher as- 
sociations in this time of national crisis. Since the founding of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, almost fifty years ago, 
the children of the land — all the children, regardless of color, race, re- 
ligion, or social station — ^have been the object of its concern. During 
the years, the organization has developed techniques and procedures 
in the field of child vi^elfare that stand it in good stead during the 
present emergency. 

The organization has an honorable record of achievement and serv- 
ice. During the last world war and the depression years that followed, 
it devoted much thought and effort to the material, educational, and 
psychological needs of children in a time of national crisis. It has been 
a bulwark of strength in resisting the attacks on public education and 
the organized efforts for the curtailment of educational opportunities 
and facilities. The purpose and unselfish motives of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers are well known. Too, the organi- 
zation has gained the confidence and respect of national, state, and 
local officials and agencies through the cooperative relationships that 
have been established. As for its contribution in the present emer- 
gency, the organization is sufficiently flexible to sustain the stress of 
emergency demands. Its program is geared to the present crisis and is 
moving forward with the strength of increasing reinforcement in 
membership and community support. 



CHAPTER VIII 


The P.T.A.— A Unique 
Home Influence 

By Ada Hart Arlitt 

Home environment as it a^ects a child's school progress. — Helping 
parents to make the most of parenthood. — The Magazine as a factor 
in achieving P.T.A. ideals . — Closer contacts between school and 
home. — Urgent need for bringing up worthy citizens. — Carrying 
school interests into the home, and vice versa. — Giving parents an 
understanding of educational processes. — Need of similar goals for 
home and school. 

A N English philosopher has said that the problems of the 
/ \ modern world are so complex that they can be solved only 
X \.by councils or committees working together. This is pre- 
eminently true of parent education, which is comparatively new. 

Only within the past ten years has the home been accepted as the 
most fundamental of all educational centers and the one that has 
perhaps the most significant contribution to make to both childhood 
and maturity. The actual distribution of children’s time between home 
and school shows the home to have the larger share. Children are in 
the home during the period in which emotional control, mental sets 
toward or away from all educational material, and general back- 
ground for education are determined. The child is a home child before 
he enters the school, during the entire period of school education, and 
for some time after the school has given him his academic training. 
The home as a molder of personality, as a controller of the social 
destiny of children, is still the leading educational institution for 
both parents and children. 
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The personality patterns of adults and children grow out of both 
planned and unexpected experiences. The personality of each mem- 
ber of the family is the reflection of all the experiences, of the play 
of one personality upon another in the family. If parents maintain 
cheerful attitudes and a spirit of good will toward the school, the 
neighbors, the church, the community, and the Government, the chil- 
dren naturally and unconsciously absorb all this from the home at- 
mosphere. The opposite, of course, is also true. 

It is immediately apparent, then, that a large and significant area 
of parent-teacher influence is occupied by the individual home, its 
complex problems and its equally complex purposes. The parent- 
teacher association conceives of the home as the best possible labora- 
tory for learning the ways of democracy and the responsibilities of 
citizenship in the larger life of the community and the nation. The 
fact that this has become a recognized function of the home today is 
due in great measure to the unceasing efforts of the parent-teacher 
association to secure its recognition. 

Parenthood in Action 

T he National Congress of Parents and Teachers represents the or- 
ganized parenthood of the United States. It has always recognized 
the vital need of parents to learn how to make the most of parenthood 
in terms of sound philosophy and wholesome guidance. Family and 
neighborhood reading circles are projects that have been a part of 
the home education program. Other activities promoted are nature 
walks, family jaunts to places of educational or historic interest, Vic- 
tory gardens, neighborhood sings, concerts, and plays. None of these 
activities is an end in itself; all serve a greater end — the understand- 
ing of wholesome family life and its potentialities for building char- 
acter and citizenship. 

The introduction of Victory gardening and other wartime activi- 
ties, such as home canning projects, family participation in the Victory 
Book Campaign, the various salvage drives, and the drive to promote 
the sale of war bonds and stamps, has afforded still further oppor- 
tunities for the P.T.A. to serve the home through parent education. 
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The housing problem and the urgent need of adequate day care for 
the children of working mothers have brought additional problems to 
be solved and additional fields of service. The strong note of dynamic 
democracy heard nowadays throughout the nation has long since 
reached the family circle, and all efforts are bent toward realizing 
the democratic ideal within the home, thereby developing the allied 
ideal of democratic responsibility from the child’s earliest years. 

Since none of the many phases of family life in a changing social 
scene has been neglected by the parent-teacher association, it is scarcely 
to be wondered at that even children nowadays have a totally different 
conception of the function of a home and the goals of cooperative 
family life from that entertained some years ago. The growing en- 
lightenment of parents has necessarily communicated itself to youth, 
and parent-child understanding and cooperation have reached far 
higher ground than was ever gained before. 

It should be noted here that the official magazine of the organiza- 
tion, the National ParenuTeacher, is one of the organization’s prin- 
cipal aids in realizing these ideals. The Magazine works with the 
parent-teacher association on all levels, from national to local, and 
in all areas, from postwar planning of a democratic world to the in- 
dividual family’s conservation of food, clothing, and home furnish- 
ings. It brings to parents all the latest developments in education, 
social science, and child psychology, simplified into readable and 
usable form. 

It deals thoroughly with the physical and material needs of chil- 
dren. It investigates the dangers that threaten youth both in peace 
and in war and sets forth the best thought as to methods of com- 
bating them. It suggests good reading and good film fare for every 
member of the family. It is a tireless interpreter of family and per- 
sonal relationships. Its two annual study courses for parents, one 
emphasizing the needs of the preschool child and the other dealing 
with the family as a unit, supply hundreds of study groups the ma- 
terials they need for building adequate parenthood for these times. 

The morale developed by a rich and satisfactory home life in every 
American family would be invaluable to a nation at war. And there 
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is no cogent reason why this morale cannot be made available to our 
country. The parent-teacher association has assumed the responsibility 
of creating it wherever possible. Good results are being obtained, and 
there is every reason to hope that the future will see this ideal com- 
pletely realized. 

School and Home 

D ue attention to the claims of the school has been a part of the pro- 
gram of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers since 
the organization had its first meeting as the Congress of Mothers in 
Washington in 1897. From that date to the present time child wel- 
fare and parent education have had a part in national, state, and local 
programs. Since every locality has its own situation to meet, a wide 
variety of set-ups has always been encouraged by the National Con- 
gress, with the single requirement that all the programs shall be based 
on sound educational principles. 

Until the formation of parent-teacher associations the only time at 
which a parent was expected to visit the school was when some irate 
principal or teacher called him to come and discuss the faults, foibles, 
or educational limitations of his particular child. Since the formation 
of parent-teacher associations parents visit the school freely. If they 
fail to do so, principals and teachers combine to make them feel how 
welcome they are in the school buildings, which their taxes and their 
votes for bonds both build and support. 

The need of this sort of cooperative contact has been greatly in- 
tensified by modern conditions. In the earlier history of our country, 
when families were larger, any child growing up in a family had edu- 
cative contacts with children of other age groups— and frequently 
with several adults in the household besides the father and mother. 
This meant that a certain amount of parent education was acquired 
during the growing-up process, through experience with younger 
children in the family. At present, young people about to be married 
and found their own families have had no such experience and no 
such contact. For them, some form of preparation for parenthood is 
urgently needed. 
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Moreover, world conditions being what they are, there is far more 
pressure nowadays to bring up worthy citizens. Technological changes 
add to this pressure. To be effective, parent education must have as 
one of its goals the development of an understanding of economic and 
social changes, together with techniques for meeting the situations 
these changes bring about. The immense number of accomplishments 
and fields of learning for the parents’ and children’s selection makes it 
necessary for both to have a much wider knowledge and a much 
greater ability to choose what is best for their development. 

Through Connecting Channels 

I T is a well-known fact that children do not transfer habits from one 
situation to another unless the connection between the situations 
is made clear. In fact, a child may be one kind of person on the school- 
ground and quite another kind of person when he reaches home. He 
may be good at home and a problem child at school, or vice versa. 
The close connection between the home and the school brought about 
through full discussion of school problems by parent-teacher associa- 
tions and the carrying over of this discussion into the home make for 
an excellent mutual transfer of desirable habits, and classes become 
more vital and interesting. 

When his parents ask a child to repeat material learned in his classes 
at school and discuss this material with him, the child sees the life 
application of what might otherwise seem merely academic, and the 
material itself is retained for a far longer period. Much of what is 
learned in school is mastered to be used in passing examinations and 
is forgotten immediately afterward. If a quiz has been announced for 
Tuesday and is later postponed until Thursday of the same week the 
students will protest, largely on the ground that they “have to study 
for it all over again.” If class work has many and varied applications 
to their daily living, they learn it without protest and remember it 
without undue effort. 

The more the home makes use of the activities learned in school, 
the more efficient is the home. These relations hold true also for the 
school. The teacher who has the child demonstrate the making of 
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biscuits by a method learned from an excellent cook at home is help- 
ing her class to learn new methods and making both home and school 
life more interesting to the child. 

In classrooms that do not have interests carried over into home ac- 
tivities, teachers often find that they have attempted to teach one 
thing while the children have learned another and less desirable thing. 
In fact, it is not at all unusual to have a child acquire a wholly 
desirable habit while the teacher is presenting material of real value. 

For example, one boy learned how to sit on the edge of his chair 
in geography class, looking interested, while at the same time he 
planned the making of a kite. His teacher was amazed at the low 
grades he made in tests and explained these in terms of inability to 
work fluently. Had the boy felt that the material presented was closely 
tied to his home, as geography is today, and had he felt that he could 
take home interesting facts to discuss with his mother and father, 
he would have learned geography instead of a habit of appearing in- 
terested when he was not. 

Parents Too Are Helped 

T hrough contact with the school, parents have discovered 
many valuable facts about learning. They have found out that 
nothing can be taught to a child until he is mature enough to receive it. 
Reading, for example, cannot be attempted unless a child has attained 
a mental age of at least six years. To teach the names of colors before 
the age of five is, unless the child is exceptional, a waste of effort. Par- 
ents have learned that work with all complicated material sometimes 
reaches plateaus, periods in which no learning appears to be going 
on, but that if the child is encouraged, if he practices long enough, 
and if new interests are aroused in connection with this material he 
will inevitably pass out of the period of nonlearning and appear to be 
better than he was before this period occurred — always provided, of 
course, that he is mentally equal to the task presented. 

Individual differences in speed of work, in interest, in capacity, or 
in reaction to discipline are now recognized as inherent. Formerly 
the teacher or the pupil, or both, were blamed for them. Useless and 
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harmful comparisons between children of the same family or between 
children in the same neighborhood and school grade are heard much 
less often today. Nowadays it is almost a platitude to say: “The only 
standard of improvement that should be used for a child is that of 
bettering his own previous record.” Only close cooperation between 
home and school could have made this knowledge effective. No 
educator would claim for either home or school the complete credit 
for these changes; it is accepted that the two together have brought 
them about, each giving significant help. These and many other char- 
acteristics of learning are not only of interest to parents but helpful 
to parents in cooperating more closely with the school. 

By what means and methods, then, does the parent-teacher asso- 
ciation bring about the cooperation that is so greatly needed ? There 
are many ways. The parent education study group is one of the most 
effective. 

Study groups are organized among parents of preschool, elementary 
school, or high school pupils. Wherever possible, a trained leader is 
secured for each. The National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
within whose membership are numbered thousands of professionally 
trained persons, has consistently stressed the need of trained leader- 
ship. 

Study group techniques vary from the simple discussion method to 
the lecture, the symposium, the question box, and the book review. 
A constant succession of publications specifically planned to imple- 
ment study group work is available from the National Congress. 

The participation of teachers, principals, and other school personnel 
in all P.T.A. educational projects is eagerly sought. No effort is spared 
to impress upon parents the necessity of keeping always in mind the 
idea of genuine cooperation between school and home in behalf of 
the child. 


The Broader Implications 

I T is altogether natural, therefore, that parent-teacher associations, 
through full and free discussion of ideals and standards for chil- 
dren, have brought about a similarity in goals between the home and 
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the school Before the advent of organizations that produced such close 
contact it was no uncommon thing to find the school upholding one 
standard while the home upheld quite another. The standards of one 
private school attended by boys were such as to produce high standards 
of honesty, a sense of responsibility, and initiative and independence 
in work and thinking. The writer was amazed to hear a boy who 
attended this school say to his father: “All that arithmetic work you 
did for me last night was wrong. You will have to do it over.” Ob- 
viously, while the school attempted to teach fine ideals the family 
was working to break them down. The reverse is often the case, as 
many illustrations could be cited to show. 

Only when the high ideals taught by each institution are accepted 
by both can efficient character training become a part of any educa- 
tion, but to a democracy it is a matter of life and death. Democracy is 
not inherited. Only the ideals of democracy are passed down from 
father to son. To each generation falls the task of putting these ideals 
into practice. A single election may change and has changed a free 
form of government into a dictatorship. The character of a people 
must be firm enough to stand adversity if a nation is not to fall a prey 
to propaganda for a panacea and to promises that cannot be kept by 
any man. Parent-teacher associations, with their democratic proce- 
dures and high ideals, may go far to aid this process of building a 
strong democracy. 

That parent-teacher associations have produced better understand- 
ing of children, of parent-teacher relations, and of the relations be- 
tween the parents themselves is too well known to need supporting 
evidence. It has been said that parent education is a comparatively re- 
cent development. Education of any kind spreads slowly, much after 
the fashion of a stone tossed into a pond. The first rings appear rapidly, 
but they progress more and more slowly as they move toward the outer 
edges of the pond. New educational movements attract a group, but 
the influence of this group, as of the movement itself, tends to pro- 
gress slowly. Notwithstanding this undeniable fact, the advances made 
by the parent-teacher association in integrating school life with family 
life and with the activities of the community have been significant. 
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The need for this integration does not lessen; on the contrary, it 
is continually growing and spreading. The responsibility of those dedi- 
cated to the parent-teacher ideal expands accordingly. Unquestionably, 
if the leadership is poor there may be undesirable effects from the ac- 
tivities of parent-teacher associations. However, these undesirable 
effects are so far outweighed by desirable ones that few, if any, of the 
communities that have had parent-teacher associations functioning 
for any length of time would be willing ever again to do without them. 
Parent-teacher work is quiet and unobtrusive, but it is steadfast and 
its influence is strong. If it were possible to find an American com- 
munity that has never been influenced in any way by the parent- 
teacher association and to set it for comparison beside a community 
in which the P.T.A. has been active even for so short a period as one 
year, the difference would be startling. And not the least part of that 
difference would lie in the quality of family life in the two communi- 
ties, as demonstrated by the attitudes of the family’s growing boys 
and girls. 



CHAPTER IX 


The P.T.A. — Interpreter 
of Education 

By Charl Ormond Williams 

Five unique characteristics of the P,T.A. — The P.T.A, as interpreter 
between home and school. — The P.T.A. as champion of the prin- 
ciples of universal free education. — Books published by the National 
Congress. — Institutes on Professional Relations. — Examples of ef- 
fective P.T.A. activity. — Coordinating all activities in behalf of the 
child. — Making k^own the findings of experts. Community in- 
fluences, good and bad, and what the P.T.A. can do about them. 

T hrough dark night, under skies that may rain fire and 
over seas that may spew death, the ship that sails in convoy 
formation is forever alert to integration. The “J^hn Paul 
Jones” is off the course.'^ The “City of New York” is lagging? The 
“Pinnacle” has lost steam? There will be shrill calls of “Ahoy-there!” 
— signals, queries that will bring understanding and help. 

In no lesser degree do the seaworthy ships that are the forces of 
our society need mutual understanding and help as they enter the 
dark shadows that becloud this middle twentieth century. Integra- 
tion of our efforts — social, educational, and economic — is imperative 
if civilization is to survive. 

The purpose of the parent-teacher association is essentially one of 
integration. The organization sprang in the beginning from a need 
of understanding between two great social and educational forces, 
the home and the school. Its primary object, as given in the parent- 
teacher Creed, is “to interest all people in all children and to link in 
common purpose the home, the school, and all other educative forces 
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in the life of the child, to work for his highest good ” 

The function of the parent-teacher association in this work is unique 
because of at least five characteristics that set it apart from all other 
organizations: 

1. In distribution of membership, it is as democratic as the public schools — 
it recognizes no class, property, political tenet, or creed. 

2. In geography of membership, it extends from densely populated metro- 
politan sections to the most remote rural communities — from one end of the land 
to the other. 

3. It is the only organization, so far as is known, in which teachers have joint 
partnership with parents, shown specifically by the name of the organization. 

4. It is the only such organization of both parents and teachers in which the 
main object of service is the child, this addition forming a kind of inclusive 
triangle. 

5. It is the only large national organization of lay men and women which 
throughout the country regularly holds its meetings in the schools. 

Democracy of the Association, li in our public schools are joined 
“all the children of all the people,” in the parent-teacher association 
are joined the parents of these children. Of all our institutions, the 
public school best typifies the American ideal of equality of oppor- 
tunity. Of all organizations, the parent-teather association perhaps 
comes nearest to being a cross section of adult America. In ideals, and 
to a great extent in practice, it is “a great democracy in which all points 
of difference, social, racial, religious, and economic, are lost to sight 
in the united effort to reach a common goal, the welfare of all the 
children of every state in the Union.” ^ 

Geography of Membership. The two million six hundred thousand 
members of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers are 
grouped into 28,000 local units, scattered throughout every state in the 
Union, the District of Columbia, and the Territory of Hawaii. Dwell- 
ing in the metropolitan areas around the Great Lakes and in the sparse 
pine sections above the Gulf, in the “gold lands” of the Pacific Coast 
and in the granite hills of New England, these members bring to- 

^ Parents and Teachers, edited by Martha Sprague Mason. National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, 1928. P. 134. 
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gether the far reaches of public interest as well as of geographical 
space in our country. 

A Congress of Parents and Teachers* In the opinion of leaders of 
the movement the greatest achievement of the National Congress of 
Mothers was its development into a National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. This change was completed in 1924, twenty-seven years 
after its founding. With that gesture the Congress became a mutual 
organization, with an opportunity to unify the purposes and aims of 
the home and the school. Recognition of its mutually beneficial serv- 
ice enjoyed a rapid spread, and at present its worth is understood by 
educators throughout the nation. It is not too much to hope that in a 
few years there will be no school, from the smallest rural institution 
to the greatest metropolitan set-up, in which its help is not welcomed 
and put to use; that there will be no superintendent, no teacher, no 
principal who does not understand what it has to offer; that there 
will be no American parent who does not understand what it has to 
offer; and that there will be no American child who does not profit 
by its assistance. 

The Inclusive Triangle. There are many organizations in the land 
whose main object is service to the child. There are organizations of 
teachers ; every professional organization of teachers might be said to 
fall under the category of child or youth welfare groups. There are 
organizations of parents ; every mothers’ club might be included here. 
In almost any community the mothers of children and the teachers of 
these same children will find themselves joined in social or civic clubs. 
But the parent-teacher association alone is that inclusive triangular 
arrangement of parents and teachers at the base, with all activities 
pointing toward the apex, the child who is their mutual ward. 

And It Meets in the School. Throughout the country many meet- 
ings of adults are held in the school buildings during any given year. In 
certain localities a number of clubs may hold their meetings in the 
school. But the National Congress of Parents and Teachers is the only 
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large national organization of lay men and women the multitudinous 
units of which throughout the country regularly hold their meetings 
in the school buildings. This meeting place is important, for here par- 
ents can come to know the atmosphere that surrounds dieir children 
most of their waking time: the beauty or lack of beauty of building 
and grounds; the equipment in use in the classrooms; the “school per- 
sonalities” of those who direct the learning experience of their chil- 
dren from day to day. 

The P.T.A. as Interpreter 

I N its unique integration work in relation to the school the parent- 
teacher association has three obligations: to understand, to speak, to 
act. As a promoter of understanding, it encourages mutual knowledge 
of home and school on the part of parents and teachers, and, further, 
it encourages dissemination of that knowledge throughout the com- 
munity. 

Understanding on the Part of the Teacher, To the well-educated, 
socially-minded teacher of today each child is a challenge. Modern edu- 
cation realizes that the teacher cannot meet that challenge unless he 
knows the child and that he cannot know the child unless he knows 
the home. The parent-teacher association encourages the teacher’s con- 
sideration and study of the home on a friendly, social basis as well as 
on a professional basis. In the association work the teacher has further 
opportunities for broadening his perspective on the child and for 
rendering intelligent service to the entire community. 

Understanding on the Part of Parents, The school of the past had 
relatively little in common with the school of today. A changing world 
has, in all walks of life, thrust new knowledge, new methods, and 
new procedures upon its population. Teaching, in its broadened scope, 
its shift of subject matter, and its employment of new techniques, but 
accompanies the trend of the times. 

One of the most interesting and authoritative statements of the 
goals of modern education is that of the Educational Policies Com- 
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mission of the National Education Association. According to its re- 
port, educational objectives center in: (1) the possibilities of the in- 
dividual himself; (2) his relationships to others in home and com- 
munity; (3) his role in the creation and utilization of wealth; and 
(4) his socio-civic activities. 

Effect of Mutual Understanding. The drive toward these objec- 
tives has brought, as a matter of course, an enrichment of the old, nar- 
row curriculum of the pioneer period and an enlargement of the re- 
sponsibilities of the schools. Since the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, our schools have continually grown to accommodate more per- 
sons and more interests, extending their work up to adult levels, down 
to preschool ages, and out into an expanding area of vocational edu- 
cation, economic studies, and social knowledge. Yet the task of the 
public school still stretches beyond our known horizons. 

Parents brought up in the old school have experienced difficulty in 
understanding the new. As an earlier writer points out: “Parents 
reared in academic circles cannot understand why Latin and Greek 
are no longer required subjects, whereas those with a slight educa- 
tional background fail to see why their sons and daughters, about to go 
into business life, are compelled to spend years on cultural subjects. 
Others, who long to see their children occupy a better social position 
than their own, suspect that such innovations as the junior high school 
are ‘designed to make a race of factory workers.’ ” ^ 

Equally difficult for parents to understand have been the new 
methods of procedure. Many parents — accustomed as they have been 
to the tradition of “lickin’ ” as motive, method, and discipline— find 
the current diversity of procedures and techniques both confusing 
and irritating. Teachers themselves have frequently found their 
methods unsatisfactory. As Stuart A. Courtis phrases it: “The truth is 
that no one yet knows how to teach efficiently. We have made prog- 
ress, we are improving, but the fundamental knowledge about how 
children grow and learn has not yet been discovered. We know that 
subject matter determines what is learned and method determines at- 


* Parents and Teachers, p. 156. 
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titudes and ideals but we do not yet know how to adjust subject mat- 
ter and method to individual needs so that each child learns efficiently 
just what we think is good for him. For each individual is unique and 
there is no one best method which fits universally into every situa- 
tion.” * Thus teachers find themselves in need of alertness and intelli- 
gence through every moment of the day, as, keeping in mind all their 
knowledge on the subject, they shift from method to method, adjust- 
ing procedures to situations and personalities. 

To understand the school, parents should comprehend the in- 
fluence of changing social conditions on the needs of the school. School 
equipment, personnel, and rules and regulations for personnel are not 
the same and should not be the same as they were in the school life 
of the parents — any more than the cramped knowledge encompassed 
by the Three R’s is adequate for a life in which electric eyes, steam 
pressure, and sound waves are accepted without wonder. 

The Public School, the Cornerstone of Democracy. The spirit of 
the American frontier, with its vital concept of democratic life, en- 
couraged education that was universal and free, supported and con- 
trolled by the public, open alike to all, compulsory, and nonsectarian. 
Today vigilance is no less necessary for continuation of these prin- 
ciples than it was when the battle raged for their acceptance. 

Recognizing the public school as the agency on which democratic 
society rests, the Committee on School Education of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers from its very beginning has cen- 
tered its work around the study of the school as a great social and 
political institution belonging to the people. The committee con- 
tinuously seeks to stimulate interest in and cooperative action for 
die improvement of schools and the maintenance of the principles 
on which American education is founded. 

A study of early leaflets prepared by the committee reveals such sub- 
jects for consideration as “Know Your Schools,” “Better Teachers,” 
“School Administration and Organization,” “School Buildings and 

* Schools for Democracy, compiled and edited by Chari Ormond Williams and Frank W. 
Hubbard. National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 1939. 
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Equipment,” and “The Nation’s Share in Equal Educational Oppor- 
tunity.” Every leaflet urged upon the membership of this far-flung 
organization the need for state equalization funds as well as for Fed- 
eral aid to education. 

However, in the past ten years the problems have increased with 
such momentum that small leaflets have not been adequate. There- 
fore, in 1934, in recognition of the need of definite information about 
school aims and achievements, the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, through its chairman of School Education, called upon 
the knowledge and experience of a score of experts, with the result 
that a 206-page volume was published under the title Our Public 
Schools. The study and use of the 30,000 copies sold throughout the 
country beyond doubt played a significant part in the preparation of 
leaders of this great organization to know, to speak, and to act boldly 
in behalf of public education in the United States. 

In 1939, in response to the great concern over the threat to democracy 
throughout the world, the help of experts was again sought through 
the chairman of School Education, and Schools for Democracy was 
published. As a story of the schools — past, present, and future — their 
purpose, administration, organization, and support — this book is in 
widespread demand. 

Parents* Stake in Professionalizing T eaching. The earliest leaflets, 
as well as each succeeding publication, emphasize better teachers and 
better teaching as the most important factor in any school. Chapters 
IV and V in Schools for Democracy— *"Tc 2 iching: Yesterday, Today, 
and Tomorrow,” by Stuart A. Courtis, and “Making Teaching a Pro- 
fession,” by Herman L. Donovan— should inspire every thoughtful 
parent to strive to maintain in the schools a superior group of teachers. 
No group in the country has a greater stake in the professionalization 
of teaching than have parents. 

Cooperation of state branches of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers has been sought in Institutes on Professional Relations, 
which have been held, since 1938, in institutions for teacher educa- 
tion in every section of the country. Besides their great value as a force 
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in raising the standards of the profession, these institutes have the 
added advantage and vv^orth of being built on a concept of democratic 
cooperation. By promotion of these institutes, and participation in their 
work, the parent-teacher groups are working jointly with four other 
important educational agencies: the teacher education institutions of 
the country, the state education associations, the state departments of 
education, and the National Education Association. 

The Authoritative Lay Spokesman 

H aving come to mutual understanding largely by means of the 
parent-teacher association, parents and teachers will find their 
outlet of activities centered primarily in a dissemination of this under- 
standing. As the authoritative lay spokesman for the schools, the asso- 
ciation should be alert to publicity channels. Newspapers, periodicals 
of all kinds, radio, stage, and screen all offer opportunities to the wide- 
awake group of parents and teachers. But of all channels the best is an 
informed membership that can speak with knowledge in its daily 
contacts with the community, making clear to the public the value 
of education, its tools, and its skilled administration. 

The board of education is the official lay body that speaks for and 
to the schools; but as a body both closer to the community and closer 
to the schools, with an inclusive membership and firm principles that 
admit of no special-interest pressure or gossip-motivated action, the 
parent-teacher association has a very special place in the structure of 
our society. It is needed by the home, the school, and the community 
alike. The home needs an agency to speak for the betterment of the 
school at all times, so that the school may truly augment the good 
work of the home. The school, to serve the child best, needs an agency 
to speak with knowledge and understanding of its work and its poten- 
tialities. The community needs an organization with such a reputa- 
tion for integrity, courage, fairness, and justice — such a fine type of 
leadership — a record so high and unassailable— that its cry of “Wolf” 
will bring immediate action. 

In many instances the voice of the parent-teacher group has been 
the voice that led to progress. This leadership was particularly ap- 
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parent in the great depression of the ’30’s. In an educational crisis in 
North Carolina, 5,000 aroused parents in organized caravans from 
every corner of the state converged upon the state legislature, with 
the result that substantial appropriations were made to the cause of 
education. In the same era, the Tennessee Congress of Parents and 
Teachers adopted the eight-point program of the Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association and was a powerful factor, through its study, discus- 
sion, and activity, in the passage of needed legislation. 

In a western state an amendment to the state constitution designed 
to increase the tax millage of the state for education was before the 
public for consideration. The large and active state congress of parents 
and teachers, working shoulder to shoulder with the state education 
association, organized its forces in every village and hamlet of that 
state, with the result that the amendment won by an overwhelming 
majority. This account could be multiplied many times. In a signifi- 
cantly large number of states educators would never think of launch- 
ing activities for educational progress without the full understanding 
and cooperation of the state congress of parents and teachers. 

A Coordinator of Activities 

T here is yet another service of the parent-teacher association that 
adds to its unique function as an integrator of social and educa- 
tional forces. Not only does it promote understanding and serve as an 
authoritative lay spokesman, but it coordinates all activities in behalf 
of the child. For an integrated personality, the child should have inte- 
gration of his various “lives” : his home life, his school life, his religious 
life, and his community life. As Angelo Patri has stated: “When 
parents have one set of ideals and teachers another, and the child finds 
himself struggling with still a third set in his life outside, the confu- 
sion of ideals and standards and motives stuns him, he wavers toward 
one and then another, never sure, never safe. And if a child is to grow, 
he must be both sure and safe in his mind as to where he is going and 
why he is going and how he is to get there.” ^ If the parent-teacher 
association could reach every home and every school and with its co- 


* Parents and Teachers, p. 188. 
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operative influence standardize values and eliminate conflicting efforts, 
the cooperative job of educating the children would be greatly sim- 
plified. 

The parent-teacher organization, through its very existence and 
through the child’s familiarity with its work as he sees it influence 
the daily life of his parents, augments in a highly significant manner 
the socializing power of the school. It furnishes the child with an 
intimately known and easily understood pattern of cooperative action 
and acquaints him in advance with the sort of large-scale group en- 
deavor toward which the smaller cooperative projects of the school 
are steadily leading him. In a democracy, no human skill is more im- 
portant than the ability to work successfully with others. The parent- 
teacher organization, with its flexible program of work and its rigidly 
maintained ethical principles, affords a constant example of the best 
possible sort. Through its influence the child has an opportunity to 
absorb the principles and acquire the attitudes necessary to demo- 
cratic cooperation. 

Bridging the Gap between Knowledge and Practice. The findings 
of experts, particularly in hygiene and child development, common 
knowledge in the school though not always such common practice, 
may through the parent-teacher association be brought within reach 
of the men and women who most need the scientific knowledge in 
their task of parenthood. In both home and school there has existed 
a gulf between our knowledge of the nature and needs of the child 
and our practice in his care and training. The program of the parent- 
teacher association is designed to organize, interpret, and apply what 
has been or is being discovered regarding sound physical, intellectual, 
social, and moral development. The charge is often brought against 
democracy that it does not appreciate and utilize the services of ex- 
perts. However, the parent-teacher association has from the beginning 
endeavored to overcome this weakness and has consistently called in 
expert help in the fields of education, health, and welfare. 

Due recognition of what is sound and acceptable in the newer 
theories of education is a definite part of one important parent-teacher 
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function — keeping the schools free to teach the truth. The search for 
truth has never led mankind down a straight, smooth highway. Mis- 
takes are inevitable, but they should not be allowed to clog the wheels 
of progress. The parent-teacher association has an important task to 
do in educating public opinion toward fair-minded acceptance of any 
new educational method or practice that has proved worth while. 

It is not always realized how extensive and intensive a program of 
preparation of the public mind is involved in the launching of any 
new project, great or small. The parent-teacher organization, how- 
ever, does realize this, for it was originally founded upon an idea new 
at the time — the concept of protection of the whole child — and has 
won its way through countless struggles as it has sought to gain recog- 
nition for one desirable innovation after another through the years. 
Its experience in this respect has been put to work, again and again, 
for the benefit of our schools. Many a practical improvement has been 
introduced through its direct influence, to the immeasurable benefit 
of the schools and the children. 

It is greatly to the credit of the parent-teacher association that this 
influence has never been exerted without careful preliminary study 
of all the implications of the project under consideration. The ap- 
proach to all parent-teacher planning is study, and the basis of all 
parent-teacher action is knowledge. 

Safeguarding the Child in the Community. Knowledge is a power- 
ful weapon, as has been pointed out with regard to the home and 
the school. It is no less powerful with regard to agencies outside 
these two important ones in the life of the child. Is the child in a 
good community? What do you, as the parent or teacher of the 
child, know about his temptations as regards gambling, taverns, slot 
machines, libraries circulating undesirable books, and other malevo- 
lent factors ? What do you know about the corner grocery, the candy 
store, the ice-cream store, the iceman, the delivery boy, the milkman, 
and the mailman, as beneficial or harmful influences ? 

Having discovered that some of the community influences are in- 
jurious, parents have two courses open to them. They may move away. 
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That is possible at times if the location is a large city, or even a medium- 
sized city, and if the work of the father or the mother will not be 
affected by the change of locality. In the majority of cases, however, 
there is only one way open, and that is through definite and concrete 
work to better the conditions. The movies, the radio, the library, and 
other important educational agencies, as well as the “great school of 
the street,” are subjects that should receive the uplifting influence of 
the parent-teacher association. 

The Parent-Teacher Association, a Valuable Asset to Every 
School. From the beginning, the parent-teacher association has stood 
firmly upon the principle that the job of educating the youth of any 
community is a cooperative job in which the school, the home, the 
church, and the community share. The institution most vitally con- 
cerned in the welfare of the child is the home. To the school it sur- 
renders for the school day its most precious possession, the child. The 
school, on the other hand, is handicapped in point of time, for only the 
more fortunate cities can claim more than 12 per cent of a child’s time 
away from diverting and often conflicting interests.* Nothing save in- 
tegration of all social and educational forces can make the time spent 
in school of the greatest possible value, can enrich the time spent in the 
home, and can safeguard the time spent away from the influence of 
either home or school. Fortunate are both home and school in the com- 
munity where an active, alert parent-teacher association gives unity, 
coherence, and emphasis to the efforts of all educative agencies. 
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The P.T.A. Serves the 
Community 

By Ivan A. Booker 

Basic needs in community improvemenU — Role and achievements 
of the P.T.A, in this wor\. — Typical community projects of the 
P.T.A. in the fields of public health, safety, civic beauty, extended pub- 
lic services, cultural and recreational facilities. — Suggested proce- 
dures. — Value of the P.T.A. as a representative, democratic organiza- 
tion . — Support of state and Federal action for community better- 
ment. 

T he legendary and tragic effort of the Hamelin city fathers 
toward community improvement calls forth from this genera- 
tion an indulgent smile of amiable contempt. “What a simple 
problem they had,” we confidently assert, “and how stupidly they 
acted!” They should have been more foresighted than to remove 
a bad situation by introducing a worse. They should have known that 
to get rid of the rats someone always must pay the piper I Foolish 
bunglers, they; shrewd managers, we. 

Or are we, after all, so far removed from Hamelin town } When, 
actually or figuratively, we are plagued with rats, do we not often 
wait for the chance arrival of an obliging Pied Piper? Do we not still 
take desperate chances with the lives of boys and girls for the sake of 
“a thousand guilders” ? Do we not wait all too frequently for the city 
council to deal with situations in which every citizen could and should 
dispose of a rat or two? The analogy, alas, is very uncomfortably ac- 
curate. 
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Community Improvement^ a Cooperative Task 

I MPERFECT as our knowledge is with respect to techniques of com- 
munity improvement, several fundamental principles have been 
amply demonstrated. First, the matter of building an ideal community 
is a continuous process — not a rush job, quickly accomplished. Second, 
community betterment is a task large enough and important enough 
to challenge the best efforts of every person. T hird, effective use should 
be made of all the natural resources of the community as well as of 
its human resources. Fourth, problems usually must be attacked be- 
fore there is unanimous agreement on a plan of action. Fifth, com- 
munity endeavor must be well directed — for there can be unity of 
purpose in witch hunts and lynching bees as well as in wholesome 
pursuits. And finally, the amount of improvement possible in a given 
community during a given period of time is determined in large meas- 
ure by the number of persons who recognize and assume their fair 
share of the responsibility and especially by the effectiveness of their 
cooperation in working for common ends. It is here that the signifi- 
cance of the parent-teacher association in community improvement be- 
comes apparent — ^in cultivating widespread interest in community wel- 
fare and general awareness of civic responsibility; and in providing a 
channel for intelligent, effective cooperation. 

There are limits, of course, to what a parent-teacher association can 
or should do. Just as community betterment demands the best effort 
of all individuals, it must have, as well, the coordinated efforts of all 
organizations — civic, religious, fraternal, commercial, political, cul- 
tural, and social. It is not here proposed that an alert P.T.A. is a “royal 
road” leading from Slumville to Zenith City, or that any community 
with a good P.T.A. has found a magic panacea for its ills. Such claims 
would be not only presumptuous but patently absurd. The parent- 
teacher association is only one in the “family” of community organi- 
zations, all of which must make their respective contributions to the 
common good. 

Against the background of such obvious limitations, however, the 
strategic role of the P.T.A. in community improvement is clearly 
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visible. The P.T.A. does command certain vantage points, certain 
unique opportunities and responsibilities for community betterment. 
These should be more widely recognized and more fully used. 

The Stake of the P.T.A. in Community Improvement 

N ot the least significant for effective work in community devel- 
opment is the vital interest that parent-teacher workers have in 
community betterment. Theirs is an interest not in boosting the price 
of real estate, or in increasing the volume of local business, or in win- 
ning political favor, but in creating a wholesome community in which 
to rear children. This is not to say that other organizations typically 
are interested in community welfare only because of unworthy or self- 
ish motives; it is only to say that no organization has a more vital or a 
less selfish stake in community betterment than that one whose mem- 
bers band themselves together to promote the welfare of every child 
everywhere, in home, school, and community. 

This central, pervading objective in parent-teacher work places the 
P.T.A. inescapably in the front rank in every campaign for a better 
community. Unless an association works aggressively and efficiently 
for community improvement, it is negligent in performing the work 
it is pledged to do. If it seeks to promote child welfare without due 
regard for community problems and needs, its efforts are foredoomed 
to mediocrity, if not to actual failure. 

Appropriate Areas of P.T.A. Concern 

A PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION properly is interested 
in every movement and proposal that gives reasonable promise 
of making the community a more wholesome one for growing boys 
and girls. For that reason virtually all phases of community better- 
ment represent legitimate areas of parent-teacher interest. It is hard 
to identify any project which, if it represents a definite forward step 
in community improvement, does not also affect the lives of boys and 
girls. “What about street improvements.?” someone may ask, or 
“What about the regulation of billboard advertising.? Should a P.T.A. 
take a hand in such matters ?” Obviously, the answer is Yes, if the 
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advantage sought will materially benefit the children of the com- 
munity. 

Because the proper field of P.T.A. interest in community problems 
is very broad, parent-teacher associations are forced continually to 
choose among the many projects they might well undertake. Whether 
to work for the extension of sidewalks, for the inauguration of a sys- 
tem of summer playgrounds, or for a change in the operating policy 
of the local theater or radio station is the kind of practical choice 
every P.T.A. must repeatedly make. With so much to be done, the 
association must try to select a few urgent problems and work in- 
tensively, for the time being, on their solution. Otherwise its energies 
are dissipated in half-hearted and sporadic “busy work.” To avoid 
this pitfall the effective P.T.A. asks the question: What can we do 
this year (or this month, or tonight) that will do most to improve 
our community as a place for boys and girls } Then, when this ques- 
tion has been faced, a program in keeping with the association’s ener- 
gies and resources is carefully outlined and vigorously pursued. 

Among the areas of community improvement that often are the 
concern of parent-teacher groups, the following may be listed: (1) 
public health problems; (2) safety and security; (3) cleanliness and 
beauty; (4) orderliness; (5) adequacy of public services; and (6) 
provision of suitable cultural and recreational opportunities. 

Public Health Problems. Typical of the specific health measures 
that are being successfully promoted by parent-teacher associations 
is the Summer Round-Up, which has achieved remarkable nation- 
wide results as a specific P.T.A. project. “Oh, but that is not com- 
munity improvement,” someone protests, “That is merely a persua- 
sive educational effort to get people to do what they should do any- 
way.” Precisely. Yet, according to the point of view defended here, 
that is community improvement at its best — it is a first step toward 
the all-out approach, in which every citizen (as was suggested earlier) 
“disposes of a rat or two.” 

Other important health battles that frequently are won by parent- 
teacher groups, with or without the help of otlier organizations, are 
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improvements in sanitation; provision or extension of hospital facili- 
ties; introduction of a program of immunization against such dis- 
eases as smallpox, diphtheria, and typhoid fever; prevention and treat- 
ment of tuberculosis; provision or extension of other services in health 
clinics; regulation of vi^orking conditions; and— another P.T.A. 
favorite — provision of an adequate school lunch program. 

Safety and Security. As illustrative of P.T.A. interest in the promo- 
tion of safety and security may be cited efforts to obtain traffic lights, 
stop signs, and other devices to promote traffic safety; elimination of 
hazards in school buildings and on school playgrounds; and efforts 
to obtain adequate lighting and sufficient fire and police protection 
for all. 

Particularly important in this area is the influence of some forward- 
looking associations in shifting the problem of juvenile delinquency, 
in their respective communities, from the common channels of crim- 
inal procedure to a program chiefly concerned with the redirection 
and rehabilitation of young offenders — that is, prevention rather than 
cure. 

Currently, much attention is being given in parent-teacher asso- 
ciations to civilian defense. This involves planning for the protection 
of children in an emergency, provision of the special facilities that 
may be essential to comfort and safety, and especially selection and 
training of many persons for the performance of various types of 
emergency work. 

Cleanliness and Beauty. Clean-up and paint-up campaigns, tree- 
planting activities, landscaping of parks and other public grounds, 
and efforts in behalf of suitable zoning regulations are examples of 
P.T.A. endeavor for clean and attractive communities. Billboard regu- 
lation, establishment of roadside parks, and stimulation of interest 
in home gardens are related problems sometimes successfully at- 
tacked. 

Orderliness. Although the work of parent-teacher groups in pro- 
moting orderliness and efficiency in community living is less spectacu- 
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lar than in many of the projects mentioned above, it may be quite 
as important. What is meant here is the continuous educative effort 
of the P.T.A. to encourage long-time community planning, honesty 
and efficiency in public office, an equitable and adequate system of 
taxation, law observance, and justice for all in court procedure. 

Adequacy of Public Services. P.T. A. endeavor to obtain adequate 
public services hardly needs to be illustrated, since it may involve any 
service that the community provides at public expense or under a 
franchise agreement. Many of the projects already mentioned could 
be classified here; for example, the extension of public health services 
or of police protection. But, in addition, it may involve cooperative 
work to extend the community’s system of improved roads, side- 
walks, sewers, lights, water supply, bus service, telephone service, 
mail delivery service, parks, playgrounds, libraries, and schools. 

Provision of Cultural and Recreational Facilities, Not only the 
extension of parks, playgrounds, libraries, and schools, but some- 
times the provision of these and other needed cultural and recrea- 
tional facilities and services, should have “priority” in P.T.A. affairs. 
Foremost among such problems, of course, is an unrelenting drive 
to assure adequate school facilities, retention of a competent school 
staff, and a program of school services sufficiently varied, broad, and 
interesting to meet the needs of the children, the adolescents, and 
the adults in the community. Like any other power, the power of 
the organization so to influence the community will increase if stead- 
ily and effectively exercised. Potentially it is enormous and should be 
developed to the full. 

In addition, the P.T.A. must necessarily be concerned with many 
activities and proposals that pertain directly to the cultural and rec- 
reational life of the community. From time to time it must evaluate 
and either endorse or discourage certain enterprises or plans having 
to do with music, art, drama, dancing, club work, forums, lectures, 
private schools, sports, playground programs, fairs, exhibits, museums, 
and numerous other interests. Likewise, the P.T.A. should be, and 
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often is, a constructive force in moulding public opinion and de- 
veloping community policy with respect to the practices of local 
newspapers, radio stations, and theatres. 

Appropriate P.T.A. Procedures in Community Building 

I N addition to selecting one specific problem for intensive work — or 
at most a very few — the parent-teacher association needs to de- 
velop a program of action in keeping with the nature of the organi- 
zation itself. In this connection, perhaps a few “Don’ts” may prove 
helpful: 

1. Don’t mistake the P.T.A. for a civic club or a citizens’ association. Keep 
children’s interests central in every undertaking. 

2. Don’t align the P.T.A. with one political party or with any organization or 
faction where the collaboration will either stir up race or class dissension or 
promote intolerance and unfortunate prejudices. Usually it is better to forego 
the advantage sought than to gain it through such alliances. 

3. Don’t allow the P.T.A. to be used as the tool of other organizations, to put 
across their plans. Cooperation implies collaboration in the planning as well as 
in the process of promotion. The P.T.A. has no monopoly on wisdom, no 
superior insight into what is most needed in the community. But merely to 
follow blindly the instruction of some other group is to admit that your P.T.A. 
is a spineless, ineffective organization. 

4. Don’t resort to “wire pulling,” “horse trading,” “bulldozing,” and other 
unseemly procedures that may bring upon the P.T.A. a volley of just criticism. 
There is no sacrifice of aggressiveness because of this safeguard, and from it 
arise no causes for regret. 

If these precautions are taken, few positive directions need be given. 
The specific steps that should be taken will vary widely from one 
situation to another. Sometimes the P.T.A. can do the necessary job 
alone; often it must enlist the interest and help of other groups, 
planning and working with them in genuine cooperation. Some- 
times the chief need is for investigation and conference by committees 
or officers of the P.T.A.; more often there is need for general group 
discussion and an every-member program of publicity and interpre- 
tation. The activities in any given case will be determined by what 
is necessary to accomplish the desired result — ^by the persons or agen- 
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cies that have the power to make or prevent the proposed improve- 
ment; by the source and character of the opposition; and by the 
nature of any obstacles that exist. 

Whether the P.T.A. leads and coordinates the necessary work or 
whether a coordinating council or other agency assumes that re- 
sponsibility is relatively unimportant. The vital consideration is ef- 
fective cooperation, whether in leading or in following, in matters 
affecting child welfare. 

The Unifying Influence of the P.T.A. 

T O the difficult task that has been outlined here the parent-teacher 
organization brings one unique weapon. It is typically the most 
representative and the most democratic organization the community 
has. Many organizations tend to be divisive in their influence, separat- 
ing the populace into carefully restricted classes and special interest 
groups. The parent-teacher association, on the contrary, knows no 
boundaries of social class, religious creed, party affiliation, or occupa- 
tion. It is the common meeting ground where men and women of all 
classes, parties, and creeds lay aside their special interests for the com- 
mon goal of better advantages for tomorrow’s citizens. Even many 
people who have no children to be immediately affected join whole- 
heartedly in tlie parent-teacher movement. This is an important ad- 
vantage — one that must not be imperiled by alignments that involve 
the traditional clash of political parties or other noncompatible groups. 

Toward a Better Tomorrow 

C ERTAIN types of community improvement can be brought 
about only by state or Federal action. Adequate state school sup- 
port and the control of child labor are examples with which everyone 
is familiar. The work of the national and the state parent-teacher con- 
gresses on behalf of such programs as these should not be lightly val- 
ued. This, too, is part of the P.T.A. program for community improve- 
ment. It is mentioned here only in passing, because, by and large, 
parent-teacher workers are most directly concerned with the prob- 
lems they must help to solve for their own respective communities. 
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Community improvement, a process in which each achievement is 
but the stepping stone to further progress, is the joint responsibility 
of all persons, organizations, and agencies. Each citizen, therefore, and 
all community organizations should recognize and assume their own 
responsibilities for community betterment. The parent-teacher asso- 
ciation has a special obligation in this field, because a better community 
environment for children is one of the central objectives justifying its 
existence. The P.T.A. may properly work for any and all forms of 
community improvement, provided only that its efforts are prompted 
by the urgency of childrens needs. Cooperation between the P.T.A. 
and other community organizations is virtually necessary ; it is highly 
commendable so long as the integrity of the P.T.A. is maintained. 
Since the parent-teacher organization is broadly representative, since 
it tends to unite rather than to divide, it is potentially one of the most 
influential groups in community development. 

Its responsibility is correspondingly great and should be seriously 
recognized. 
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A Rural Point of View 

By Wm. McKinley Robinson 

Differences between urban and rural P,T,A/s. — Additional needs of 
the rural P.T.A, — Homogeneous membership in country areas , — 
Integrating factors of rural neighborhoods, — Adapting the structure 
and procedures of the organization to the needs of the group, — As- 
sistance from the county or district council, — Participation of the 
rural teacher in P.T.A, wor\, — School projects that interest the en- 
tire community, — Avoidance of entangling alliances, 

A S the rural school stands in a somewhat different relationship 
/\ to the community from that of the urban school, so does the 
X Vrural parent-teacher association stand in a somewhat different 
relationship to the community from that of the urban association. 
Probably the most distinguishing characteristic of the rural associ- 
ation is the fact that it is truly a community organization. In the 
urban center the home, church, and school are buttressed by many 
other agents or agencies concerned primarily or in part with the well- 
being of children. The services of some few of these agencies, though 
“urban-officered, urban-centcred, and urban-located,” may be avail- 
able to rural children and youth, but so infrequently are they used 
that their influence remains negligible, and such contacts as may be 
had are usually initiated through the school or the P.T.A. In a very 
real sense, though seldom so labeled, the rural association serves as a 
community council. The home, the church, the school, and the P.T.A. 
that implements their common efforts play a peculiarly dominant role 
in the rural community. 

In attendance at the meetings and participating actively in the 
rural association’s projects will usually be found a group that is 
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representative of the entire community. Proportionally more men, 
more persons who are neither teachers nor parents of children in 
school, more young people, and far more children are to be found 
there. Attendance of children, except for short periods or upon rare 
occasions, is specifically discouraged in urban associations. But in 
rural areas there is seldom anyone available with whom to leave the 
children, particularly those in the more isolated homes; and so the 
rural family attends the meetings as a unit and participates in many 
of the association activities as a unit. To those who regularly attend 
rural religious and social gatherings the presence of children and 
babies, even though they become more or less restless and noisy, is 
less disturbing than it is to those accustomed to the sedate and dig- 
nified atmosphere of similar urban gatherings. 

Supervision of the children in another room of the school building 
or a nearby home is to be desired. Where this is not feasible, giving 
the children some responsibility in the program will help to relieve 
their weariness and restlessness. The participation of children should 
be planned for the educative rather than the entertainment value. 
To the casual observer, some of the children’s performances may be 
more or less distressing; but in the rural community, where young 
and old are well acquainted, all are yearning over each child, rejoic- 
ing in his successes and overlooking his failures. There is no greater 
drawing card for parents than their own children. Certainly the at- 
tendance of children should not be solicited, but where it is a com- 
munity practice it should not be frowned upon until all the “ifs” and 
“ands” have been considered. 

Meeting the Social Situation 

A S the rural association is not limited in membership to parents 
^ and teachers, its program must have a broader appeal than does 
that of an urban organization. The school and its program are of in- 
terest to all, but child and youth welfare in general are of greater in- 
terest. Of still greater concern is community welfare, which in the long 
run practically determines the welfare of the school. The effectiveness 
of any school depends upon community interest and support. 
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Provision for winter sports and socially approved dances for young 
and old alike are as much association matters as beautifying the school 
grounds, leveling the playground, or discussing juvenile delinquency. 
County health units and group health insurance are as important as 
the Summer Round-Up and the immunization program. Job-getting 
and adjustment to a new way of life for persons moving to the in- 
dustries of the city offer guidance problems on a par with those of 
educational guidance and preparation for marriage and home life. 
County libraries and bookmobiles take their place in interest with the 
selection of gift books and the comic strip argument. 

Migratory labor, minority groups, child and youth labor in agri- 
culture, tenancy, large commercial farms vs, owner-operated farms, 
and racial and international relationships — all these have elements in 
common with democracy in the classroom, the teaching of citizen- 
ship, and other phases of modern educational philosophy. Govern- 
mental trends and rural-urban conflicts become part and parcel of 
the question of consolidation of schools, larger units of administration 
and supervision, state and Federal aid for schools and health. Through- 
out these and many other possible program topics runs a unifying 
thread — the well-being of children and youth, which is the main- 
spring of the parent-teacher movement. 

The rural P.T.A. is more homogeneous in its membership than 
is its urban counterpart. In keeping with the practice, and the reason- 
ing back of that practice, of the Federal Census Bureau, sociologists, 
economists, and educators generally, the P.T.A. accepts the term 
“rural” as including communities in the open country and centers 
of less than 2,500 population. In 1940, such communities held 51 per 
cent of the nation’s children and 43 per cent of the total population. 

Practically all these people are dependent economically, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, upon agriculture and the extractive industries. 
There is relatively little spread in social, economic, educational, or 
cultural background, at least within the individual community. This 
fact tends to increase the number of common interests and reduces the 
variation in ability to work toward common ends. But it also limits 
the number of those with specialized interests and abilities who may 
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be called upon for service and leadership within the group; it also 
limits the interplay of thought and experience that may be brought 
to bear upon a given problem. 

A homogeneous membership is both an asset and a liability in 
program building, particularly for programs built upon local interests 
and needs, as P.T.A. programs should be built. Urban people are con- 
stantly bombarded with criticisms and suggestions that help to break 
down their complacency (though there are always other forces equally 
active and articulate in their efforts to lull the public into com- 
placency). Rural community life is less frequently subjected to these 
conflicting viewpoints, and so the people are less likely to question 
their way of life or to try to see it in perspective. 

The sensing of needs and the envisioning of desirable and feasible 
changes and developments cannot be left wholly to local initiative. 
But until the members of the association themselves feel the need for 
understanding and change, there will be little vitality in the pro- 
gram. Although inspiration, stimulation, and guidance may come in 
part from without, conviction, day-by-day leadership, and the ulti- 
mate follow-through can come only from within the group. 

The Neighborhood Solves the Problem 

T hose associations which are in truly social-minded neighbor- 
hoods or communities have an integrating force that makes for a 
more vital program. Space here does not permit a full explanation of 
that statement. Suffice it to say that the rural neighborhood or com- 
munity is held together by social, economic, cultural, and geographic 
factors of such validity and intensity as to defy arbitrarily determined 
political boundaries or boundaries imposed with primary concern for 
economic efficiency. Sometimes the school area proves too large, too 
ill-conceived, or too loosely knit for a vital P.T.A. In some such areas, 
regular meetings within neighborhoods, with less frequent joint ses- 
sions of the total school community, have proved more successful 
than might be expected. Particularly for the study groups associated 
with the consolidated school P.T.A. do the neighborhoods prove ef- 
fective units. These should be closely related to the parent organiza- 
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tion, lest they tend to cause or to widen cleavages within the larger 

community. 

The rural association shares a common cause with the urban as- 
sociation; through the state and national congresses it joins its 
strength with that of the urban association. But its program remains 
indigenous to rural life; its techniques and procedures are those 
familiar enough to rural people to be effective. The rural association 
is not a diminutive or a modified urban association; the rural pro- 
gram does not dilute, adapt, or ape the urban program. The national 
and the state congresses are but the unified voices of the local units. 
Control is not from the top down, but from the bottom up. 

This is not to minimize the significance of the larger units or their 
importance to the well-being of the tiniest and most remote group. 
Since its inception in 1897, the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers has progressed far in program building; it has refined its 
techniques of promoting free and democratic discussion, of trans- 
lating common agreement into activity and reality, and of avoiding 
entangling alliances. The local rural unit remains an entity, with its 
own peculiar problems and its own peculiar ways and means of 
reaching its objectives; yet it has much to gain by joining forces with 
the larger units and by giving heed to the experiences of the many 
other local units, urban as well as rural. 

Simplifying the Approach 

S ometimes the organizational set-up of officers, committees, and 
procedures recommended by the national and the state congresses 
may prove too comprehensive for the small beginning unit. If so, a 
simpler organization with a minimum of officers and committees is 
to be recommended. 

Perhaps the manual of procedure is too detailed, and the formalities 
recommended for the conduct of business meetings too elaborate. 
Then, as in good teaching, the unit should begin where it is in organi- 
zational experience. In the long run, of course, it will be profitable 
and expeditious to move toward the recommended system, for the 
recommended procedures have grown out of long years of expe- 
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ricncc. If at first business cannot be conducted formally, informal 
discussion must be used; but with growing experience will come in- 
creased respect for rules of order. The objectives, not the machinery, 
are of primary importance. 

For the rural association, the larger unit of most immediate help 
is the county or district council. The council is almost exclusively 
a clearing center for rural interests. Schools of instruction, rural pro- 
gram building, and county-wide projects are its concern. Much of the 
inspiration and stimulation needed by the local rural unit, much of 
the necessary interpretation of state and national programs and policy 
in terms of local rural needs, is there to be found. Participation in 
state and national conferences is much to be desired by rural asso- 
ciation members, for through it they gain a larger vision and a sense 
of the strength of a united effort; but in the county council they 
will find more immediate and practical aid. 

Teacher and Community Participation 

P ARADOXICALLY, the role of the teacher in the rural P.T.A. is 
both more and less important than that of the teacher in the urban 
group. In the city schools, only part of the teaching force is active in as- 
sociation work. In the rural organization, whether the school is a one- 
teacher or a village school, practically every teacher is an active mem- 
ber, seldom missing a meeting. But, because of the relatively rapid 
turnover of rural teachers and the fact that many are not residents 
of the school area, it is essential that the program be built upon local 
lay leadership rather than on the professional type. It occurs so fre- 
quently as to be almost a rule that the rural teacher is secretary or 
secretary-treasurer of the unit, for it is she who has the easiest and most 
immediate means of sending out notices, and often it is she who has 
had most experience in keeping records and carrying on correspond- 
ence. 

The raising of money and the purchase of equipment have persisted 
in rural associations to an extent no longer known in urban centers. 
This may not be wholly bad. That the financing of education is a 
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public responsibility is a valid argument against the practice. But in 
most rural school communities the P.T.A. workers and the taxpayers 
are practically one and the same, so there is less danger of either shift- 
ing the responsibility to the other. Rural people, perhaps more than 
urban people, need this type of cooperative experience as an opening 
wedge to broader cooperative thinking and planning for the common 
good. 

The practice is closely related to another that is gaining in rural 
schools, one that has the encouragement of leaders in rural educa- 
tion: As the rural school moves toward becoming a true community 
school, the adults of the community not only live a more school- 
centered personal life but play more of a part in the daily program of 
the school. Projects in local history, international and racial under- 
standing, soil conservation, fly elimination, sanitation, salvage and 
repair, nutrition and food preservation, safety education, etc., become 
community-wide in scope and participation. This assures vital and 
continuing interest. 

For special programs, excursions and field days, 4-H Clubs, health 
examinations, etc., adult leadership or adult aid is relied upon. In the 
school lunch program, adults not only aid in the initial purchase of 
equipment but frequently volunteer their help in the preparation and 
serving of the food. In many home gardens one row is set aside for 
the school; in many home cellars one shelf of canned goods is set aside 
to supplement school resources. 

True, the hot noon lunch conducted as a cooperative project in 
many rural schools far antedates the P.T.A. But this close relation- 
ship between school and community may well be fostered by the as- 
sociation. In urban schools there is beginning recognition of the need 
for volunteer assistants; in rural schools, voluntary cooperative par- 
ticipation — somewhat different from volunteer assistance — is increas- 
ingly becoming an integral part of the school program. And so, al- 
though purchase of school equipment by the rural P.T.A. should not 
be promoted, the spirit of the act is so closely related to various de- 
sirable outcomes that it should not be entirely discouraged without 
careful consideration. 
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Entangling Alliances 

L ike any other parent-teacher association, the rural group should 
-'cooperate with organizations recognized by the national and the 
state congresses as serving the best interests of children and youth. But 
for the rural association caution is important. There are frequently 
agents or agencies that wish to cooperate or are willing to furnish a 
program or two, W'ho soon, instead of cooperating, are working 
through the group for their own purposes. When an organized, func- 
tioning group is not sufficiently discriminating — or suspicious, if you 
like — to avoid this pitfall, perhaps the intruders are not to be too much 
censured. Sometimes they represent agencies of unquestionably high 
motives; at other times they are individuals or agencies who have no 
scruples about using an already organized and functioning group in- 
stead of going to the trouble to organize in their own behalf. All too 
frequently the P.T.A. after a time ceases to exist, sometimes being sup- 
planted by the other organization. Then again, both the parent-teacher 
association and the intruding group may lose out, several years elaps- 
ing before another association can be formed. This happens frequendy 
enough to call for a word of warning, a plea for close adherence to 
the non-entangling policy of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 

Possibly this chapter has seemed to dwell upon the differences 
rather than the likenesses between rural and urban associations. The 
latter are by far the more numerous and obvious. But to ignore the 
few very significant differences is to handicap the rural work. Both 
the rural and the urban association must start from where they are, 
using the personnel and the tools at their disposal. Where the per- 
sonnel and the tools and their use are similar, each profits the more 
from the experience of the other and from their joint endeavor. Where 
the personnel and the tools and their use are inherently different, 
ignoring the differences is the surest way to weaken the individual 
and total effort. 
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Public Opinion 
and the P.T.A. 

By Mary T. Bannerman 

Importance of child welfare legislation. — Resume of P.T.A. activities 
in this field, — Method of procedure on legislative matters, — Growth 
of public interest in child welfare legislation. — Organizational limi- 
tations and legislative gains. — Obstacles to legislative progress . — 
Ultimate goals, 

T hroughout history, men of vision have endeavored to 
enact into hv; those principles that experience has shown to 
enlarge man’s freedom and to protect his inalienable rights. 
From the Roman code to the Magna Charta, from the Mayflower 
Compact to the Constitution of the United States, these two purposes 
have been paramount. The legislative program of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, an organization firmly cemented in 
the ideals of democracy, has objectives identical with these, the only 
modification being that strong and special emphasis is laid on those 
aspects of freedom in which children are involved or concerned. The 
supremacy of the rights of the individual, the sanctity of the home, 
the necessity for continuous search for truth and practice of its prin- 
ciples in daily living, and the protection of all these values by due 
process of law — these are the cornerstones on which democracy is 
founded, and they are also basic to the parent-teacher movement. 

Article II of the National Bylaws of this organization summarizes 
the parent-teacher legislative goal in these words: 

“To secure adequate laws for the care and protection of children 
and youth.” 
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Recognizing the home as the basic social unit and the child as “be- 
longing” to the family, this organization accordingly recognizes that 
responsibility for child welfare legislation must begin with parents. 
Democratic society has its beginning in the home. There its principles 
are first taught by precept and example, and there alone can its ideals 
be implanted in the child’s mind at the very beginning of his life. 

But, in order to provide for the child’s education and to control his 
general environment, it is necessary for parents to work with other 
parents, with teachers, and with various community agencies. This 
immediately broadens the responsibility for child welfare, taking 
in the community and making it an extension of the home. Coopera- 
tion becomes essential ; alertness to the community’s needs in matters 
pertaining to child welfare and child protection becomes obligatory; 
and suitable action must be taken to meet these needs as they are 
revealed. 

The parent-teacher association, accordingly, has a grave responsi- 
bility in the legislative field. “What the best and wisest parent wants 
for his child, that must we seek for all children,” is a true expression 
of the parent-teacher ideal. The realization of this ideal is sought 
through the tireless activities of nearly thirty national standing com- 
mittees and their state and local counterparts. The committee on 
Legislation is one of the most active of these. 

Through the Years 

T he history of this committee’s work represents a rapid and or- 
derly evolutionary growth. In 1903, when the national organiza- 
tion was only six years old, a committee on Juvenile Court and Proba- 
tion was formed to supervise the work for delinquent, defective, and 
dependent children. A resolution was passed advocating regular 
courses of instruction for the training of probation officers and all per- 
sons placed in charge of such children. The Congress did not, of course, 
actually initiate the juvenile court and probation system; but so thor- 
ough and painstaking was its interest in the subject that its strong 
influence must be unquestioned. Even at that early date the program 
of the national convention offers sufficient evidence of this interest, for. 
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in addition to probation and the juvenile court system, child labor and 
a number of other related problems received extensive emphasis. 

In 1911, according to the national president’s report several years 
later, the Congress inaugurated a national movement toward the es- 
tablishment of mothers’ pensions, which met with wide misunder- 
standing and opposition. The persistence and determination with 
which this effort was sustained are sufficiently shown by the fact that 
today these pensions are everywhere recognized as one of the most 
important measures possible for the protection of children. 

During the same year (1911) important progress was made by the 
National Congress toward securing a child hygiene department in 
every state board of health. Interest in the juvenile court and the pro- 
bation system was maintained without intermission or slackening. 
In the year 1915, when in a certain Western state the question arose 
of retaining or not retaining the juvenile court as a separate establish- 
ment of justice, the National Congress acted promptly and strongly 
in support of its retention. In 1919 a committee was appointed to pro- 
mote the idea of having all supervision of delinquent children united 
under school authorities. 

The year 1924 marked the adoption of an important general reso- 
lution: 

WHEREAS, the protection and care of neglected children is one of the 
highest duties of any state, and 

WHEREAS, in some states the juvenile courts are still undeveloped or in- 
adequately equipped; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED: That the associations of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers in each state be urged to study their juvenile court laws and methods 
of procedure; and that they work to promote a high standard of such service, 
which includes separate hearings of children’s cases, adequate detention facili- 
ties, investigation and supervision of skilled workers, provision for physical 
and mental examination of girls by women, and the elimination of all unneces- 
sary publicity. 

Thus it is evident how the legislative work of the Congress pro- 
ceeded from its early beginnings with these vital measures to the 
highly specialized and many-branching legislative program that char- 
acterizes the organization’s work today. Support of such needed legis- 
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lation as the Pure Food and Drug Act and the various early measures 
introduced to combat the undesirable aspects of child labor were 
matters of routine, since all had direct bearing upon the welfare of 
youth. The child labor problem is still a matter of immediate con- 
cern, particularly since the outbreak of war. With the advent of 
motion pictures as a major recreational interest, the Legislation com- 
mittee began studying problems in this field, such as the provision of 
wholesome and suitable film fare for children and youth and the 
abolition of compulsory block booking and blind selling; both of 
these issues are alive and important today. Typical of the many other 
current needs that are being studied and met by the Congress legis- 
lative committees today are the need of Federal aid to insure equali- 
zation of educational opportunity; the need of emergency aid for 
community health and educational facilities; and the need of maxi- 
mum local control in all legislation affecting children. 

Great progress has been made in recent years. In the field of juvenile 
protection, for example, study of the causes of delinquency has re- 
sulted in provision of many constructive activities to engage the in- 
terest of young people and prevent their straying from a wholesome 
and character-developing way of life. Playgrounds, gardens, and 
school buildings with auditoriums, shops, libraries, gymnasiums, and 
other facilities that were rarely found forty years ago are now becom- 
ing standard equipment. 

Program Making 

I N order to become a part of the official legislation program of the 
National Congress, a measure must have the official approval of 
thirty state congresses. But whether on the local, the state, or the na- 
tional level, the first duty of a new Legislation chairman is to familiar- 
ize himself thoroughly with his organization’s program. This program 
has already been widely endorsed; it is not, and never should be, the 
creation of the Legislation chairman or of any other individual. As 
presumably the original program was adopted only after painstaking 
study of needs, so each new item added to it should be based upon 
needs — imperative needs that can be met by no other method. Frc- 
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quently the enforcement of laws already on the statute books, better 
administration, or an aroused public opinion is a sounder method of 
solving a problem than is the enactment of a new law. When all these 
have been tried and have failed, then, in cooperation with public 
officials, other civic groups, and religious leaders, the Legislation 
chairman discovers the most urgent needs and undertakes thorough 
research to ascertain how similar needs are best being met in other 
localities. This research is not confined to the chairman’s own state; 
perhaps some other state has done a better job. Federal research 
agencies exist for the purpose of collecting and disseminating, on re- 
quest, information on almost every subject. Some of these agencies 
are equipped to assist states and local communities in the drafting of 
legislation to solve their problems. 

The importance of P.T.A. work in legislation at the local level 
must not be underestimated. City councils, for example, are likely 
to have a stronger, more direct, and more pervading influence upon 
local government than the national organization itself can have upon 
government at its own level. Work of immeasurable value to chil- 
dren and youth can be and often is accomplished by the branch organi- 
zations, both urban and rural. Health services, new school buildings 
and equipment, community recreation programs, conditions con- 
tributing to juvenile delinquency — these present vital local problems 
to be solved, and the local P.T.A. can provide the best possible means 
of coordinating all forces in the community to work toward their solu- 
tion. 

When the needs have been discovered and the best ways to meet 
them have been determined, the next step is to draft a bill. This is 
a highly technical task; it requires legal research to ascertain how 
the new provisions dovetail with existing statutes, what court de- 
cisions on the subject have been rendered, and what language should 
be employed to accomplish the objectives sought without violating 
the pattern of government established by the Constitution of the 
United States and that of the particular state involved. It is impossible 
to be too careful in the drafting of a new measure. The bulk of of- 
ficial parent-teacher endeavor with regard to legislation, however. 
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consists in the building of public and legislative opinion rather than 
in the actual drafting of new measures. Even a well-drafted bill to 
meet a “crying need” gets nowhere unless public opinion is back of 
it. No legislator cares to “stick his neck out” by sponsoring a bill 
that has not a goodly measure of public support. It is not fair to ask 
him to. 

Accordingly, before a legislator is asked to sponsor a bill, the bill 
should have the approval of a sufficient number of mutual interest 
groups and prominent citizens to insure a fair chance of its being 
passed. The importance of choosing a sponsor who is wholeheartedly 
committed to the objective sought cannot be overestimated. The spon- 
sor should be a member — preferably the chairman — of the committee 
to which the bill is referred. 

Campaign for Enactment 

A GOOD bill having been drafted, an enthusiastic and able spon- 
sor chosen, and introduction and reference to the proper com- 
mittee accomplished, the next step is wide publicity. 

The Legislation committee, which has already made a thorough 
study of the bill and its implications, now turns its attention to a 
program of public education through addresses, radio broadcasts, 
study groups, classes, and regular parent-teacher meetings. Copies 
of the bill or a prepared digest of the bill are circulated as widely as 
possible. If a sufficient number of copies of the formal draft of the 
bill is unobtainable, the principles embodied in it may be outlined 
clearly and concisely and disseminated as widely as possible. Letters 
are written both to the sponsors of an approved bill and to the legis- 
lators whose action will affect the bill’s passage, since the latter should 
be guided largely by what the “folks at home” think. The parent- 
teacher association is active in promoting the circulation of such letters 
not only as official organizational releases but as individual communi- 
cations from interested persons, both members and nonmembers. 
Participation of this kind by every citizen is encouraged. The coopera- 
tion of like-minded agencies and organizations is sought, and the bill 
is supported and promoted by every legitimate device that does not 
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conflict with any policy or principle of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. All this publicity is directed toward the en- 
listment of broader support and then toward the securing of a hearing 
on the merits of the proposed legislation. 

The further progress of the bill depends largely upon the official 
hearing. A Congressional hearing is no place for loose thinking or 
careless statements. If the bill is controversial, the testimony of every 
proponent will be dissected and criticized by the opponents — an- 
other reason why legislation should be well drafted and carefully 
studied both before and after its drafting. A good bill is easier to de- 
fend and serves to classify the character of the opposition. 

Close cooperation of proponents of a measure with its legislative 
sponsor is of great advantage. This is best accomplished by the co- 
ordination of all supporting groups under a chairman chosen for the 
particular measure involved. Much time can thus be saved for both 
legislators and supporting groups. A good legislator will always keep 
the chairman informed of the legislative situation and of any assist- 
ance needed, and a good group chairman will keep all supporting 
groups informed. Frequently, when the groups are in complete agree- 
ment, the chairman is authorized to speak for the group. When there 
is any doubt, committee meetings are held and agreements reached. 
Disagreement among proponents or the confusion of “crossed wires” 
plays into the hands of opponents. 

Tactics and Timing 

T imeliness is an important factor. A good sponsor will be 
alert to select the time most advantageous for securing favorable 
action and will thus protect the bill from becoming involved in legis- 
lative “horse-trading.” The judgment of a reliable sponsor on the time 
for action should be accepted as final. 

Lobbying — enlisting support first of members of the committee 
having jurisdiction over a bill and then of other members of the 
legislative body — is carried on with dignity and with due considera- 
tion for the many demands upon the legislators’ time. Facts, not mere 
arguments, are furnished them. If they appear unreasonably opposed. 
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the parent-teacher committee does not argue; it lets their own constit- 
uents deal with them. It is always assumed that they are statesmen, 
not mere politicians, and the Legislation chairman never fails to ex- 
press the gratitude of his organization to all who have rendered 
genuine assistance in passing a bill supported by his group. Legislators 
are human, and only good can result from expressing appreciation for 
“an invaluable service to the children of your state.” Also, it paves the 
way for passage of the next bill in which the committee is interested. 
Once begun, support of a sound measure to meet a crying need is 
carried through to final enactment even if it takes twenty years — ^unless 
the objective sought is achieved by some other means. 

Growth of Interest 

H OW can we account for the phenomenal growth of public in- 
terest in legislation? To diis question there are many answers. 
Its origin is found in the fundamental nature of the parent-child re- 
lationship. It was to save their children that Moses led the Israelites out 
of Egypt. Numerous throughout history are records of parents who 
endured great hardships and defied tyrannical rulers to protect their 
children. 

In modern times in our own country, the pioneering work, even 
before woman suffrage, done by the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union awakened a new consciousness of civic strength and responsi- 
bility. The woman suffrage movement was undoubtedly greatly ac- 
celerated by the pioneering prohibitionists. But until the suffrage 
amendment really became the “law of the land,” legislators paid little 
attention to legislation supported largely by the “weaker sex.” This 
traditional attitude persisted for a few years even after ratification of 
the amendment — ^but not for long; women at the polls no longer 
discharged their sole obligation by serving coffee and doughnuts. 

Through the years since then, organized groups, by serious study, 
improved techniques, and better organization, justified and received 
the respect and consideration of legislators. The suffering resulting 
from the economic depression of a decade ago brought many new 
recruits to the legislative field. Sound teaching methods, based upon 
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the nature of growth — “from the known to the unknown,” “from- 
the-ground-up” — ^have generated a sense of obligation as well as of 
interest. That consciousness of strength which accrues from accom- 
plishment has added enthusiasm to interest. And the challenge of 
new philosophies diametrically opposed to democracy everywhere 
seeking to control “from-the-top-down” furnishes a further incentive 
to action. 

There has never been any specific program to stimulate interest. 
Rather, interest has grown normally through desire to meet needs and 
satisfaction in accomplishment. The development of interest in spe- 
cific bills is largely a matter of good publicity. News releases issued 
in organization publications and the public press, magazine articles, 
radio broadcasts, addresses, study groups, and dramatic skits — all 
have been found helpful. 

It must be remembered, however, that all these methods are em- 
ployed by the parent-teacher association in accord with definite pro- 
cedures and only after careful study. Limits are inevitable in a national 
organization as complex as the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, with policies so strict as regards partisanship or commercial- 
ism in any form. Frequently it is thought better to emphasize adequate 
enforcement of measures already on the statute books than to promote 
new legislation to take their place. 

Although the local, state, and national responsibilities of the parent- 
teacher association are pretty clearly defined, such is the relationship 
of each unit to the others that whatever worth-while accomplishment 
is achieved by one tends to strengthen all. This has resulted in sig- 
nificant advances. 

Less than ten years ago, passage of two parent-teacher-supported 
bills during a state legislative session was regarded as a great victory; 
but during the past two years a number of state chairmen have re- 
ported from 75 per cent to 90 per cent success in the enactment of 
comprehensive state programs. This is largely due to educating the 
legislators about the P.T.A. program at the opening session and 
to educating the membership about the legislators and how to deal 
with them on a friendly basis. 
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Obstacles to Progress 

W HAT are the chief obstacles to progress in your state?” is a 
question on which for a number of years state chairmen were 
asked to report. The reply most frequently made was “apathy.” Others 
were “lack of understanding, lack of responsibility, and partisan poli- 
tics.” These obstacles are rapidly being overcome through the employ- 
ment of improved legislative techniques, wider dissemination of facts 
through legislation study groups, legislative councils (representatives 
of cooperating organizations), and better publicity. 

Opportunist philosophy, although less often mentioned as an ob- 
stacle by state chairmen, frequently appears in legislation for which 
parent-teacher support is sought. This obstacle, more difficult to dis- 
cover, is much more dangerous to child welfare, for in it are the 
germs of juvenile delinquency and “malignant civic growth.” Symp- 
tomatic of opportunist philosophy arc such faulty techniques as steam- 
roller methods of seeking support, efforts to suppress opposition testi- 
mony, undue haste, withholding of important facts, and dissemination 
of misleading publicity. Discovery of undemocratic implications in a 
bill requires careful study of the provisions and an effort to square 
them one with another and with the principles of democracy. It is the 
provisions of the bill, not the fine-sounding testimony about it, that 
will affect the lives and well-being of citizens. Preparation of digests 
of bills, a service begun by the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers in 1941 and now being rendered by a growing number of 
state Legislation chairmen, is an excellent method of discovering un- 
sound and conflicting philosophies. As a means of building civic de- 
fense, some work of this kind might well be included in the curricu- 
lum of teacher training institutions. 

Opportunity for Constructive Action 

F requently too much reliance is thoughtlessly placed on cur- 
ing all worldly evils by “passing a law.” No law is any stronger 
than the public opinion that supports it. After thirty years of experi- 
ence as a member of the House of Representatives of the United States, 
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Speaker Sam Rayburn said, not long ago, “A little religion mixed with 
law-making is a good thing.” In fact, there is no richer source of wis- 
dom about laws than the Bible. 

Parents and teachers completely aware of their strength and their 
responsibility in building a happy and peaceful world are a com- 
pelling force with unlimited potentialities. But it is the methods of 
attainment that require study, prayer, and meditation. 

The attitude of the parent-teacher association toward the legisla- 
tion it sponsors is wholly without the bias that results from self- 
interest in any form. This organization exists for the welfare of chil- 
dren and youth, and that welfare is the basis, and the sole basis, on 
which legislation is selected for support. The National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers not only has nothing to gain from this legis- 
lation but is committed by its own self-imposed policies to seek no 
other advantage from legislation than the advantage that accrues to 
youth itself. 
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A Cooperative Philosophy 

By Virginia Merges Kletzer 

Necessity for cooperation between home and school. — How such co- 
operation may be achieved. — Advantages of P.T.A. membership to 
both teachers and parents . — What educators thin\ of the P.T.A . — 
Qualities that make for successful parent-teacher leadership . — 
Achieving unity of purpose between teachers and parents . — World 
conditions and the heightened need of cooperation. 

I N THE modern world, practically all progress is a matter of 
cooperation. People have learned that fused effort can bring forth 
miracles of achievement where individual effort, however earnest 
and devoted, would fail. 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers was one of the first 
organizations to make this discovery. Beginning on a simple and forth- 
right basis of cooperation among mothers for the good of their chil- 
dren, this organization has advanced through the years to coopera- 
tion on an almost limitless scale — cooperation with homes, with 
schools, with community institutions and agencies, with other national 
organizations, with religious groups, and with governmental agencies 
and officials in all fields. But of all the cooperative efforts undertaken 
since the inception of the parent-teacher movement, the most impor- 
tant is that directed toward building mutual understanding between 
the two most powerful influences in the life of any child — the home in 
which he receives his earliest concepts of life, nature, and responsi- 
bility, and the school in which so great a part of his developing years 
must be spent. 

In the education of a child the cooperation of every participant 
is not only desirable but essential. It is every parent’s concern what is 
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being taught in the school, and it is no less every teacher’s concern 
what is being taught in the home. 

Too frequently we tend to limit our concept of education. Many 
of us act as though we believed the end of all schooling to be the 
accumulation and retention of skills, rules, and formulas. But, as 
Ruskin has said, education “is not to teach people to know what they 
do not now know, but to teach them to behave as they do not now 
behave.” With this idea as a premise, it is at once apparent that co- 
operation between home and school is the only thing that can secure 
the desired result. 


Parents and the School 

H OW is this cooperation to be obtained ? There has been an unfor- 
tunate impression that parents need never go to school until the 
child has trouble with his studies or is involved in a disciplinary situa- 
tion. In either case the atmosphere established is more or less un- 
pleasant and certainly will not lead to better understanding. The ap- 
pearance of a parent at school is frequently distasteful to the child 
because he associates it, or thinks his classmates will associate it, with 
trouble and humiliation. This is a state of affairs that should never 
have been allowed to arise. If all parents had always visited the school 
frequently and casually, as they might pay any other interested and 
friendly call, such a situation could not have developed at any time. 

Moreover, there are many strong reasons why parents should know 
what is going on in school. A child’s reaction to his agefellows, his 
behavior among them, his attitude toward school and school activities 
— all these are things that cannot be learned while he is observed 
exclusively in his home. Yet all of them are things that parents should 
know. 

Parents are entitled, also, to a direct personal acquaintance with 
the quality of the instruction their children are obtaining. There are 
teachers and teachers — some who are merely concerned with teaching 
the multiplication tables, and many who are building citizens capable 
of creating a human society with a heart and a soul. In this connec- 
tion one thinks of the old story of the three stonemasons. “What are 
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you doing?” someone asked them. “I’m laying stone,” replied one. 
“I’m earning fifteen dollars a day,” chimed in the second. The third 
laid down his trowel for a moment and looked proudly at the work 
of his hands. “I’m building a cathedral,” he said. 

If an insight into school life on the part of parents is one of the 
first essentials of adequate education, the school’s understanding of 
the home is certainly no less than that. Yet it is usually impossible 
for a teacher to visit frequently enough in the homes of her pupils 
to obtain a true picture of each one’s home and family background. 
In this respect the old-fashioned system under which the teacher 
“boarded ’round” among the school’s patrons had its decided advan- 
tages. Since modern conditions make this impracticable, some other 
way must be found in which teachers can get a perspective on the 
lives of the children they teach. 

The Need of Mutual Help 

T he only way in which this can be done effectively is by personal 
contact of teachers and parents. The sort of cooperation needed 
between home and school cannot be achieved by remote control. If 
common objectives and ideals are to be developed among all those 
engaged in the education of the young, techniques for the pooling of 
ideas must be established. There is a constant need for interpretation 
of new trends and methods in education; most parents have been out 
of touch with academic life for years and cannot be expected to under- 
stand these without help. There is an equally constant and urgent 
need for promotion of friendly personal relationships between parents 
and teachers, based upon a thorough mutual understanding of each 
child and his individual needs. 

It becomes obvious, then, that personal conferences are indicated. 
To date, parent-teacher associations have proved the most effective 
mediums for achieving the desired result. Through the conferences 
and activities of an alert parent-teacher group in which both elements 
-—home and school— are adequately represented, nearly all the prob- 
lems in this field can be surely and happily solved. It would be too 
much to say that they are so solved in every instance ; but great progress 
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has undoubtedly been made, and still greater progress is not only 
possible but highly probable. The gains already made toward better 
understanding and sounder cooperation can scarcely fail to lead to 
further benefits. 

Tremendous advantages should accrue to both parents and teachers 
from membership in a parent-teacher association. Among parents in 
general it is the consensus that these advantages are being obtained. 
Clearer insight into educational processes, better social and working 
relationships with teachers, and much better understanding of the 
child’s relationship to the school have been reached. To some extent, 
at least, this may be said to apply to every parent who is a member of 
a parent-teacher association. The degree of benefit varies, of course, 
with many variable factors — ^the interest of the parent in school and 
parent-teacher affairs, the individual parent’s capacity for understand- 
ing, the quality of organizational leadership, and the general tone 
and resources of the community. But in almost no case can it be 
said that no benefit has been obtained. Here and there complaints have 
been heard of lack of interest and sympathy on the part of educators, 
but these are sporadic and are more than counterbalanced by enthusi- 
astic reports of ready and friendly cooperation. 

What Educators Say 

T his, however, is but one side of a picture in which there are defi- 
nitely two sides to be seen. How is it with the educators them- 
selves.^ Do they consider parent-teacher membership worth while? 
Have they found the parent-teacher association an effective medium 
through which to interpret their own purposes and objectives to the 
parents of their pupils and to develop the insight they need as to the 
individual requirements of the children ? 

In an effort to obtain direct answers to these questions and several 
others, the National Congress of Parents and Teachers recently sub- 
mitted to school superintendents, principals, and classroom teachers a 
questionnaire asking for full and frank replies to several queries con- 
cerning the worth of the parent-teacher organization, its relations 
with the teaching personnel, its leadership, its effectiveness, and the 
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extent to which it fulfills its avowed purposes in the school and in the 
community. The questionnaire included a request for any sugges- 
tions to improve the quality of P.T.A. work. 

The response was gratifying in respect to both frankness and per- 
tinence. The consensus was that the P.T.A. is doing an excellent job 
of interpreting home and school to each other; that P.T.A. leader- 
ship (this was nearly unanimous) is on the whole cooperative and 
sympathetic; and that no serious friction has arisen between teachers 
and parents as the result of any P.T.A. activity. Occasional flare-ups 
have occurred, but these have nearly always been due to misunder- 
standing over the conduct or scholastic inadequacy of some particular 
pupil and really have nothing to do with the P.T.A. as an organization. 
Even in these cases the parent-teacher association has often succeeded 
in bringing about a satisfactory adjustment of a trying situation. 

School administrators express themselves as thoroughly satisfied, in 
general, with the P.T.A.’s adherence to its stated policy of noninter- 
ference with school administration. Here too, as is inevitable in any 
organization of more than two million six hundred thousand mem- 
bers, there is an occasional exception. Any attempt on the part of a too 
zealous leader to overstep this regulation, however, is usually handled 
promptly and sufficiently by the organization itself; for no policy of 
the National Congress is more rigidly enforced than this one. One 
superintendent said: '‘The P.T.A. organizations here have this slogan 
for their motto: ‘We work for the schools; the teachers work in the 
schools.’ We administrators think the P.T.A.’s have been very valu- 
able to our schools. For the most part, they have lived up to their 
motto.” This is a typical reply. 

Worth Bears Its Own Witness 

T O the question “To what extent is the P.T.A. failing to make the 
most of its great potentialities ?” most of the educators answered 
that they know of no such failure and that, on the contrary, the achieve- 
ments of the organization have been highly worth while. An oc- 
casional criticism was made of failure to reach certain parents who 
stand in particular need of what the parent-teacher organization has 
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to give — members of population groups handicapped by alien back- 
grounds, limitations of language, or underprivileged social status. 
This criticism may perhaps be thought to apply with equal force to 
educational organizations, as the field of work indicated is one with 
which they are equally concerned. This has long been recognized by 
the National Congress as an area in which strong and determined 
effort is necessary, and, in spite of almost insuperable obstacles, good 
progress is being made. It is to be hoped that the new feeling of uni- 
versal neighborliness engendered by the national war effort will re- 
sult in considerable strides toward the solution of this problem. 

In appraisal of parent-teacher programs, most of the teachers and 
administrators expressed wholehearted approval. A few complained 
of “dull programs.” Oddly enough, however, the strongest adverse 
criticisms that appeared in the questionnaires were self-criticisms — 
disapproval directed toward teachers who are uninterested in the po- 
tentialities of parent-teacher work, unwilling to become members or 
to serve on committees, or defensive toward parents in general and 
therefore not well disposed toward the organization. The strong con- 
sensus was that any teacher or administrator who fully realizes the 
possibilities of parent-teacher work toward lifting educational stand- 
ards and maintaining them on a consistently high level is more than 
willing to assume the full responsibilities of membership. One hun- 
dred per cent teacher participation was recorded in many instances. 

Pattern for Leadership 

A sked to list qualities that make for successful parent-teacher 
^ leadership, the educators laid particular stress on (1) understand- 
ing of community life and problems; (2) tact and ability to get on with 
other people; (3) cheerfulness and humor; (4) willingness to cooper- 
ate; (5) genuine friendliness; (6) enough education to insure good 
understanding and adequate interpretation of educational methods, 
policies, and purposes; (7) honesty and fair-mindedness; (8) willing- 
ness to study; (9) devotion to parent-teacher ideals; and (10) “ . . . 
vision, tolerance, poise, and judgment, the ability to work with others 
as demonstrated in some minor official capacity.” 
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In connection with the qualities listed it is most interesting to ob- 
serve that nearly every respondent, in his appraisal of the current 
level of parent-teacher leadership, gave it unstinted approval. To the 
query “Is the leadership in your P.T.A. cooperative and sympathetic ?” 
such replies as “Yes, entirely,” “Always has been,” and “Absolutely 
tops” were frequent. This is a heartening response indeed, for strong 
emphasis on good leadership is characteristic of the parent-teacher 
organization on all levds, from the National Congress to the smallest 
local unit, and certainly the traits mentioned by the educators set no 
low standard. If P.T.A. leadership today is considered by a representa- 
tive group of teachers and administrators to have met these challeng- 
ing criteria, there is good reason to feel that the organization will 
reach, at no very distant date, fulfillment of its utmost potentialities. 

In order to bring about closer unity of purpose and better personal 
relationships between teachers and parents, the educators suggested 
that parent-teacher associations: 

1. Build their programs around specific local needs. 

2. Hold more frequent conferences between parents and teachers. 

3. Encourage more frequent meetings on a social basis. 

4. Vary the time of meeting so as to allow fathers, mothers, and teachers to 
attend. Stress activities in which fathers can be included. 

5. Promote frequent panel discussions and symposiums on definite com- 
munity problems. Include student representatives in these discussions. 

6. See that teachers and administrators, as well as parents, arc represented 
on parent-teacher committees. 

7. Constantly educate both teachers and parents as to the real purposes of 
parent-teacher work. 

8. Promote the circulation of parent-teacher publications, both state and 
national. Encourage more frequent publication of articles by laymen interested 
in educational problems. 

9. Keep everyone busy on constructive work. 

10. Encourage more participation of parents, teachers, and young people; 
limit outside speakers to one or two a year and make use of local talent. 

11. Make all aims definite and all programs purposeful. 

12. Serve refreshments, however simple, at all parent-teacher meetings. 

13. Plan programs that will attract nonmembers. Keep the programs short and 
interesting. 
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14. Elect more men to office. 

15. Encourage visiting at school by parents and visiting in homes by teachers. 

16. Select all leaders with the utmost care. 

17. Cooperate with community agencies in activities for youth welfare. 

18. Maintain strict observance of organizational ethics, including non- 
interference with school administration. 

Cooperation and Democracy 

M ost of these suggestions already form definite parts of the 
parent-teacher program; they are points that have been em- 
phasized again and again and yet again by the National Congress and 
all its branches. We are on the right track, it seems; all that remains is 
to keep ever on the alert for weak links in the chain and to strengthen 
those links as promptly and resolutely as the patriotic war worker 
drives his rivet home. 

As the educators themselves have tacitly — and sometimes explicitly 
— recognized, parents alone cannot make the parent-teacher program 
effective. The home and the school are a team in double harness, and 
whatever retards the one must hamper the other. The foregoing an- 
swers to the National Congress questionnaire are sufficient evidence 
that there is a good working basis for effective teamwork. 

And never was teamwork more needed. The parent-teacher organi- 
zation, which is and always has been democratic “from the ground 
up,” is keenly aware today of the necessity for maintaining strict agree- 
ment between its principles and its practice. Cooperation is the basis 
not only of successful education but of democratic society on a global 
scale; any deviation from democracy on the part of any of its pro- 
ponents — organization or individual — would be disastrous. 

Lack of cooperation, especially in these times, is certainly a devi- 
ation from democracy. Failure of either the home or the school to do 
its part in the joint enterprise of educating America’s future citizens 
would mean that all the money, all the effort, and all the heartbreak 
of this war had been wantonly wasted. But with such an excellent 
understanding between parents and educators as is indicated by the 
answers to the recent questionnaire there seems little cause for worry 
lest either the home or the school shirk any part of its responsibility. 
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An Expanding Effort 

T hat membership and service in the parent-teacher association 
are a part of the responsibility of every parent and every teacher 
seems to be borne out by the evidence in hand. If the organization does 
not yet function perfectly, does not yet realize to the full the ideals of 
its Founders and the Objects for which it exists, who but parents and 
teachers, working shoulder to shoulder, can bring it to that honor ? 
Who but parents and teachers, united in every effort that makes for 
the care, protection, and training of children and youth, can insure 
America a future citizenry worthy of her cherishing? 

A glance into the future is often illuminated most brilliantly by a 
preliminary glance backward into the past. Consider the state of home- 
school cooperation in this country only fifty years ago — a concept prac- 
tically summed up in the sufficiently quaint custom of repunishing a 
child at home every time he was punished at school. This might, per- 
haps, by a stretch of the imagination, be considered cooperation; but 
surely it was cooperation in the crudest of all forms and had nothing 
whatever to do with any clear understanding of the issues involved. 
Even then, of course, there were exceptions to the general rule — parents 
and teachers who were deeply and intelligently interested in what 
was being done for the children and willing to work together to ac- 
complish it. But it was not until the parent-teacher association came 
on the scene, with its new and startling ideas about cooperation and 
understanding and guidance, that the general public actually awoke 
to the fact that education means more than rote recitation and auto- 
cratic discipline. 

It must not be supposed that this awakening was instant or that it 
was universal. It was, on the contrary, exceedingly gradual, and was 
accomplished only through tireless, determined, unremitting effort. 
This sort of effort has been necessary throughout the life of the or- 
ganization, and it is no less necessary today. Even now, with coopera- 
tive work going forward effectively in scores of different directions, 
there are gaps to be bridged, emergency needs to be met, weak points 
to be strengthened. One of the chief objectives of home-school co- 
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operation today is to correct the tendency of the school to isolate 
itself from community life, to which its relationship has too often 
and too strongly resembled that of the pearl to the oyster. The school’s 
greatest effectiveness will be reached when it both reflects and in- 
fluences community life, and it is difficult to do the latter without 
first accomplishing the former. 

Forecasting the Days Ahead 

M any other problems await their adequate solutions — the prob- 
lem of equalizing educational opportunity throughout the 
land; the control of juvenile delinquency; the child labor situation; 
the dozens of emergency problems arising out of the war effort, both 
military and industrial. All these things are the joint concern of parents 
and teachers, and only by the joint endeavors of home and school can 
they possibly be so handled as to avert disaster. 

To one taking the long view, therefore, of the needs and challenges 
of education in the United States now and during the years to come, 
the case for parent-teacher cooperation seems proved. The fitness of 
the parent-teacher association as a cooperating medium seems also to 
be well established. The growing interest of teacher training institu- 
tions in the structure and purposes of the organization is a most en- 
couraging sign. And to the teacher in training, who desires above all 
things else to make his teaching count in character and citizenship and 
in constructive, creative living, the parent-teacher association offers 
authentic help toward the realization of his desire. 

As time goes on and the understanding between home and school 
approaches that perfection which is the hope of the future, it will be- 
come utterly unthinkable that there should ever have been any di- 
vision, in any degree, between the two institutions that have most to do 
with shaping the child’s development. Home and school will move 
forward as a perfectly coordinated unit, each half performing its 
allotted task in its due time — ^not for profit, not for glory, but for 
“the joy of the working” and the even greater joy of seeing youth 
at last come into its rightful heritage. 



Appendix 

I T is a matter of common experience that explanatory material on 
any subject, and particularly on so complex a subject as a national 
organization, is greatly simplified by concrete illustration. When 
the things to be illustrated are intangible, the best illustration is often 
obtained by suggestion, by the addition of sample materials that 
carry the “feel” of the subject under discussion. 

In the case of the parent-teacher organization, certain highly char- 
acteristic publications, pronouncements, and tools of work are per- 
haps better representative of the spirit of the parent-teacher endeavor 
than anything that could be found. Projects and Purposes, for ex- 
ample, is a summary of methods and objectives that has stood the 
test of time; it is a permanent contribution to parent-teacher litera- 
ture and is in constant use throughout the National Congress. To- 
gether with the other miscellaneous materials included in this 
Appendix, it should enable the student to obtain a sure and satisfactory 
insight with which to implement the factual material contained in 
the body of this text. 
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POLICIES AND PRINCIPLES 
FOR CONGRESS 

PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 

T he National Congress of Parents and Teachers has for nearly half 
a century developed certain fundamental principles and procedures 
to safeguard its parenMeacher associations. The general policies are 
stated in Article III of the National Bylaws. These policies, which apply to 
the entire organization of the Congress — national, state, and local — are re- 
stated as follows: 

1. Educational — A major purpose of the Congress parent-teacher associa- 
tion is to secure the cooperation of parents, teachers, and other adult citizens 
in all that concerns the education and welfare of children and youth. The 
administration of the school is recognized as the function of school authori- 
ties. The National Bylaws provide that Congress parent-teacher associations 
“shall not seek to direct the administrative activities of the schools or to 
control their policies.” 

2. Noncommercial — Congress parent-teacher associations do not endorse 
commercial enterprises or advertise them at parent-teacher meetings. Gifts 
involving commercial obligations are not accepted by the association or by 
its officers. Lists of parent-teacher associations, or of their officers or mem- 
bers, are not available in any form to commercial interests. The name of 
the association or the names of its officers in their official capacities may not 
be used in any connection with a commercial concern. 

3. Nonsectarian — The nonsectarian policy guarantees a recognition of 
the rights of all to their religious beliefs. It is not the purpose of parent- 
teacher associations to promote the interests of any one religious denomina- 
tion. Devotional exercises for opening of meetings shall be thoroughly 
nonsectarian. Care should be taken that every phase of religion represented 
in the community is respected. 

4. Nonpartisan — ^Parent-teacher associations, their officers and members, 
in their parent-teacher relationships abstain from partisan activities and 
discussions, including the endorsement of candidates for public offices. The 
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nonpartisan political policy does not in any way affect authorized Congress 
activities in the field of legislation. 

5. Membership in Other Organizations — A Congress parent-teacher asso- 
ciation may not join other organizations, since it is often impossible to 
function under two sets of bylaws. A Congress parent-teacher association 
cooperates with other organizations and agencies having allied interests in 
the field of child welfare. Membership is limited to Congress groups. 

6. Community or Coordinating Councils — The National Bylaws provide 
that local parent-teacher associations may unite with other community 
groups with objectives similar to theirs in developing coordinated programs 
in such common causes as parent education, crime prevention, schools, li- 
braries, recreation, or other activities concerned with the welfare of children 
and youth which enlist community support. Participation in a community 
or coordinating council is very different from joining other organizations, 
as each constituent organization retains its own identity and its own pro- 
gram and is not bound by commitments which it has not endorsed. 

NATIONAL CONGRESS OFFICERS 

The officers of the National Congress shall be a president, ten vice-presidents, a 
secretary, and a treasurer, elected for a term of three years. 

These officers shall be divided into three groups: Group one shall consist of the 
president, first vice-president, secretary, and treasurer. Group two shall consist of 
the vice-presidents from Regions III, V, VII, and VIII. Group three shall consist 
of the second vice-president and the vice-presidents from Regions I, II, IV, and VI. 

States are divided into Regions as follows: 


Region I 

Region II 

Region III 

Rtgion IV 

Maine 

New Hampshire 
Vermont 

New York 

Massachusetts 

Connecticut 

Rhode Island 

New Jersey 
Delaware 

District of 
Columbia 
Maryland 
Pennsylvania 
West Virginia 
Virginia 

North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 

Alabama 

Tennessee 

Florida 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Region V 

Region VI 

Region VII 

Region VIII 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 

Kansas 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

Hawaii 

Washington 

Oregon 

Idaho 

Montana 

Wyoming 

California 

Nevada 

New Mexico 
Arizona 

Utah 

Colorado 


After the election of group one the nominating committee shall present to the Board 
of Managers at the postconvention Board meeting nominations for three members- 
at-large, chosen from the Board of Managers, to serve on the Executive Committee. 
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OF THE 

PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 


Today's Challenge 

T he parent-teacher organization, today numbering over two million 
six hundred thousand adults, faces a new and difficult task — new, 
because youth in a modern world has new problems and new situa* 
tions to meet; difficult, because of the sharp demands made by our present 
social and economic life. If parents and teachers are to keep up with the 
tempo of present-day living they must revise and bring up to date their 
modes of dealing with the rising generation. This is essential; for only by 
so doing can they give to childhood and youth the finest education, the 
wisest training, the largest opportunity. 

It is apparent to everyone that we face today serious questions, serious 
realities, none of which can be ignored. And it is equally apparent that there 
is no problem which more vitally concerns parents and teachers than the 
problem of youth. Nowhere is united action more necessary. The parent- 
teacher association is sensitive to the conditions that have brought about our 
present social confusion and widespread distress. It ^recognizes its power 
and its responsibility for accomplishing tangible results in the education of 
young people, since it is to these young people that society looks to bring 
order out of chaos, rest out of unrest, straight thinking out of crooked. 

To fit the oncoming generation for a life in which they must inevitably 
participate — this is the impelling purpose of the parent-teacher program. 
It is to this task that the parent-teacher association today turns its earnest 
attention. Today’s test of achievement for the parent-teacher organization 
is its ability to respond intelligently and purposefully to all the demands of 
a new citizenship for a new day. In so doing, it is discovering that at certain 
points a new emphasis, a greater awareness of social needs, is demanded. 
It is the purpose of these articles to restate and review the scope of parent- 
teacher work in terms of our modern-day needs — to indicate the nature and 
place of the whole scheme of parent-teacher activity in terms of new situa- 
tions, new concepts, new implications for living. 
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It is the way of humankind to accept without a great deal of thought any 
institution with which we are familiar. But sometimes a reflective mood 
seizes us; and when it does, one of our first questions has to do with begin- 
nings. How, we ask, did this thing begin, and when? How did the major 
activities of the parent-teacher association get started ? And then come the 
questions in regard to further development. How does it happen that such 
subjects as art, visual education, music, recreation, homemaking, and the 
rest have been selected as suitable for parent-teacher concern ? Are these sub- 
jects distinct each from the other? Do they fall into loosely arranged divi- 
sions, or is there a common element, a fundamental purpose that unites 
them all? 

To answer these questions we go back to the beginning and review the 
paths by which the movement has traveled toward its present program. All 
our present projects, our multitudes of committee activities, have grown 
out of the past, and their growth is conditioned by the depth of their roots. 
We find that the parent-teacher program is not just a piece of patchwork — 
it has a definite pattern. In an endeavor to understand the development of 
that pattern we glean what we can from written records and oral tradition. 
We look at our yesterdays, and from them we attempt to learn something 
of the story of our projects and purposes. 

The National Confess of Mothers 

A CTIVITIES, it need hardly be said, grow out of objects and aims. 
The more clearly defined are the purposes for whose fulfillment 
an organization is striving, and the more persistently these are 
stressed during the course of its development, the more distinct will be 
the pattern of its program. The purposes of the Founders are therefore of 
considerable interest. They are found in the code of rules drawn up and 
presented to the Board of Managers at a meeting held in the spring of 1897, 
just two months after the historic triumph of the first National Congress 
of Mothers. 

The object of this association shall be to promote conference on the part 
of parents concerning questions most vital to the welfare of their children, 
the manifest interests of the home, and in general, the elevation of mankind. 

Annual meetings will be held at which the best thoughts may be pre- 
sented upon all subjects bearing upon the broader and higher physical and 
mental, as well as on the spiritual training of the young. This association 
purposes to inculcate love of humanity and love of country, to encourage 
closer relations between home influences and school life, to promote kinder- 
garten principles from cradle to college, to seek to create in all, those char- 
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actcristics which shall elevate and ennoble: in short, to work for life 
development from the standards of knowledge, peace, truth, and harmony. 

Problems of Organizing 

I N these pioneering days of a movement designed to be national in scope, 
attention was concentrated heavily upon problems of organization, pro- 
motion, and management. The chosen method of carrying out the work of 
the new organization was by the designation of special duties and activities 
and the consequent creation of committees. This is reflected in the list of 
committees mentioned in that first code of rules. The article defining the 
duties of the Board reads as follows: “The Board of Managers shall consist 
of seventeen members, that is, the President, five Vice Presidents, Secretary, 
Treasurer, and chairmen of arrangements, executive, entertainment, fi- 
nance, literature, press, reception, resolutions, and transportation commit- 
tees. Members of the committees shall be elected at the annual meetings 
by the Board, but shall not be members of it.” Following this statement the 
duties of committee members are set forth with clarity and precision. 

Lest it be assumed that it was a comparatively easy task to secure indi- 
viduals to serve on these committees, the following is quoted from the re- 
port of a corresponding secretary whose lot is was to notify the nominees of 
their appointment. Again and again, she writes, such notification met the 
response from busy workers, “My time is already pledged”; and from still 
others such words as these: “Pray have me excused”; “I go a-summering”; 
or “I have bought me a house, and I must needs keep house in it,” or “My 
hopes of leisure are dead, and I must needs go and bury them.” Yet it is with 
great pride that the secretary reports that the committees published on the 
program of the Second Annual Convention represent the best brain and 
heart and culture of America. 

But what of the program of year-round activities which would seem to 
have been “indicated” by the announced objects of the new national or- 
ganization? While in the very early days the leaders and officers of the 
National Congress undertook to provide a fund of inspiration through the 
highly important annual meeting, the specific means by which the general 
purposes were to be carried out were largely determined by the individual 
mothers* clubs and circles which were being formed rapidly all over the 
country. Apparently the earliest of what are now called “subject commit- 
tees” as distinguished from “organization committees’* was the Literature 
committee. It was thought important that mothers should be provided 
with lists of books suitable for children’s reading at various ages, and that 
publications and periodicals of all sorts relating to the work of the Congress 
should be on file in a central office. It is a matter of record that people of 
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distinction in their professional fields gave their earnest cooperation in this 
effort to meet a patent need. 

Work of the Earliest Committees 

F rom the start the Congress was community-minded. It was not enough 
that individual mothers should be taught how to care for individual chil- 
dren; there were other deep concerns to hold the attention of all mothers. 
There was the evil of child labor; there was the problem of the delinquent, 
the defective, the dependent. These distinctly social problems, which could 
not be solved without the enactment of suitable laws, were made the con- 
cern of a committee on Child Labor and Legislation within the first five 
years of the Congress’ existence. The specific problems of delinquent, de- 
fective, and dependent children were studied by a committee in 1903, and 
a recommendation was made that classes be established for the training 
of probation officers and all persons to be placed in charge of such children 
— perhaps in the summer schools of leading universities. The year 1908 re- 
cords the creation of a department of the Juvenile Court, a Civic Betterment 
department, an International committee, and — at the urgent request of the 
rural districts — a Good Roads and School Improvements committee — 
all excellent evidence that the Congress of Mothers was thinking in social 
and broadly humanitarian terms. 

It is clear that the leaders in this movement realized early that if a far- 
flung membership was to be imbued with the great ideals for which it 
stood, the printed word must be used to advantage no less than the spoken. 
At a Board meeting in 1900, three years after the founding of the Congress, 
it was voted to replace the annual Proceedings volume with a Quarterly 
Report, which should* contain not only the papers read at conventions but 
news items from the states, committee reports, and other relevant matter; 
also to prepare six reading course leaflets to be used for discussion groups. 
By 1906 plans had matured for the publishing of a magazine. 

It is in these proceedings and reports as well as from the magazine that 
the story of the committee work of the National Congress is found. The 
committee reports of 1906 give an interesting picture of what was going on 
in various fields of Congress work. The chairman of the committee on Child 
Labor reports that three bills under consideration by a Senate committee 
touch upon the welfare of mothers and children and should be endorsed 
by the Congress. It is done. The Finance committee is enlarged — by adding 
several women who it is hoped will pledge themselves to try to raise from 
fifty to one hundred dollars each during the year, for the work of the 
Congress. The Press committee gives a report of work which is pronounced 
excellent. The Legislative committee is enlarged, as is also the Education 
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committee. The committee on Household Economics makes the suggestion 
that in the individual circles the Domestic Science committee work for 
at least one scholarship to be given to some person who would value and 
use a domestic science training. A special committee on the magazine 
project submits bids from printers and is authorized to begin publishing 
within a month. And, finally, a special committee is appointed to revise the 
bylaws! 

Forming a Workable Pattern 

E ight years later, in 1914, the list of committees reporting upon the fruit 
of their labors was somewhat longer. The subjects were these: chil- 
dren’s book list, child labor, country life, legislation, parent-teacher, public- 
ity, kindergarten, playground, juvenile court, and loan papers. These loan 
papers, it may be assumed, were the forerunner of directed study courses, a 
sort of circulating library. Congress-made for Congress members. 

Vision widened and membership grew. While basic aims did not 
change, new channels of service to childhood were constantly opened. Ac- 
cordingly the program of parent-teacher activity became more and more 
diversified and the list of committee subjects became longer and longer. 
A notable development of 1925 was the reorganization of the standing 
committees into six departments: organization, extension, education, public 
welfare, home service, health, each consisting of a group of committees. 
Here was undoubtedly the first attempt to construct a logical and practical 
system, a functional scheme, which should fairly represent the Congress’ 
ideal of coherent effort toward its goal. 

Organization— QXiAd. Welfare Day, Child Welfare Magazine, Litera- 
ture, Membership, Publicity 

Extension — P. T. A. in Colleges, P. T. A. in High Schools, P. T. A. in 
Grade Schools, Recreation, Safety 

Education— An, Humane Education, Illiteracy, Kindergarten Exten- 
sion, Music, School Education, Students’ Loan Fund, Pre-School 
Circles, P. T. A. in Churches, Study Circles 
Public Welfare— Am^nc^^n Citizenship, Juvenile Protection, Legisla- 
tion, Motion Pictures 

Home SerHce— Childrens Reading, Home Economics, Home Educa- 
tion, Social Standards, Standards in Literature, Thrift 
Health— Child Hygiene, Physical Education, Social Hygiene 

In another dozen years these departments were discontinued and the 
Congress has today a list of twenty-seven standing committees. But this does 
not indicate that this mode of organization was not a forward step, nor does 
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it mean that the work has gone backward. It is in the nature of a democratic 
organization to be responsive to influences arising both within the group and 
without. A new emphasis in public education, the opening up of a new field 
of science, the founding of a new national organization — any one of these 
and other current happenings may lead to the establishment or to the aban- 
donment of a parent-teacher community project. In order to meet changing 
demands, a constant reorganization must be carried on, as the slow elimina- 
tion of outworn knowledge takes place or certain fields of knowledge are in- 
tegrated into larger units. For example, we have today a committee on 
Mental Hygiene established in 1926. When the Congress was founded thirty 
years earlier that field of scientific knowledge had not yet been marked 
off and tilled. In the early days there was a national committee concerned 
with kindergartens. Today, while individual communities are still con- 
cerned with their establishment and maintenance, kindergartens are gen- 
erally recognized as a part of public school systems; those whose interest 
is in the very young child are today talking about the preschool child, 
using a term not commonly heard until recent years. 

Thus it is evident that there has been — that there still is — a pattern. As 
an individual has memories — among them some regrets — so has the 
parent-teacher organization its memories, some few of them of chances lost 
or of paths unfollowed. But haphazard its life course has not been. The 
objects have been reconsidered, reinterpreted, rephrased again and again; 
but basic aims remain the same — the welfare of children; the enlightenment 
of those who care for them. So “reminiscing with a purpose” may be a 
wholesome and an inspiring enterprise. As one project and committee 
subject after another is brought into the light, we shall see more clearly the 
broad field of the entire parent-teacher program; we shall know more of 
its strength and its range; we shall recognize its weaknesses and learn how 
to correct them; we shall increasingly appreciate its resourcefulness, its 
strength, and its power for good in our democracy. 

Crystallising the Interests of tAothers 

I N all the history of our country there never has been a time when 
mothers were not interested in acquiring knowledge which would 
help them in the care and training of their children. Wherever mothers 
came together in groups — at sociables, quilting bees, or church meetings; 
on occasions of family reunions, whether joyful or sad; or at public meetings 
and community gatherings, they discussed their children. The subject mat- 
ter included sickness and health, obedience and discipline, manners and 
morals, quarrels and love affairs. Once in a long while one of the group 
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would read from some book or paper which had fallen into her hands a para- 
graph which dealt with children. More often, however, the mothers merely 
exchanged their own experiences, remedies, and solutions — nutmegs strung 
on a cord for whooping cough or buckets of cold water for an outburst of 
obstinacy. They voiced their hopes, their pride, and their fears for their 
children. They shared their joys and their sorrows. 

Now and then a mother, tired and worn from the demands of her domes- 
tic life, fell asleep and failed to hear a choice bit of wisdom. But even this 
lapse brought the group more intimately together, for who could under- 
stand as well as they what is involved in the daily round of family living.? 
They talked on the nature of all things; reflected, criticized, made of each 
mother there a bit of a philosopher. 

Here and there over the country there developed, from such a background 
as this, small groups who awakened needs of specific education for the 
functions of motherhood and family living. As they undertook voluntary 
and cooperative study, they discovered the need for knowledge which 
later was to lead them into the fields of child psychology and child develop- 
ment, nutrition and home economics, kindergarten and preschool educa- 
tion, social hygiene and mental hygiene. Upon scenes and experiences such 
as these, the National Congress of Mothers made its entrance. 

Program of the First Meeting 

T he call to the historic first meeting in February 1897 established for all 
time the place of education for home and family living both as a project 
and as a purpose in the National Congress of Mothers. 

It is proposed to have the Congress consider subjects bearing upon the 
better and broader spiritual and physical, as well as mental training of the 
young, such as the value of kindergarten work and the extension of its 
principles to more advanced studies, a love of humanity and of country, 
the physical and mental evils resulting from some of the present methods of 
our schools, and the advantages to follow from a closer relation between the 
influence of the home and that of institutions of learning. 

The program of this meeting had as its theme “Need for Child Study,” 
and subjects discussed included character building, stories and story telling, 
physical culture, and dietetics. Dr. G. Stanley Hall presented an address on 
“Some Practical Results of Child Study.” Among the findings which he be- 
lieved should be applied in education without delay were principles long 
since accepted but new to the thinking of the group he addressed: 

Excessively fine work, whether in writing or the kindergarten, should be 
avoided. 
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Drawing should precede writing, and should begin not with the cube 
and cylinder, but free-hand with living things in action. 

Religious instruction begins in the Nature work; the sight of the forest 
and of the star, the beauty of the flower, etc., arc its watchwords. 

Music must be taught by ear and by rote until quite a repertoire of songs 
is acquired before musical characters are introduced, otherwise we are 
teaching to read before the child can speak. This analogy holds from the 
standpoint of brain physiology. 

Modern languages taught by the ear method have their most favorable 
time from the ages of eight to twelve, and ancient, from ten to fifteen. 

Literature teaching should begin with story telling, one of the noblest 
arts. 

Interests must be utilized, each at its own golden period; this enables a 
vast amount of work to be done without fatigue. 

He closed his address with the words, “May the mother element dominate 
this new, potent, and most healthful organization.” 

As they listened, mothers realized that they lacked those intellectual 
habits which would enable them to play their parts competently as parents. 
Their ready acceptance of the need and desirability of study through read- 
ing was the more remarkable in a day when purposeful reading was largely 
limited to the “Bible and the cookery book,” a day when Margaret Ogilvy 
could say with truth that it was considered hardly respectable to read in the 
morning. 

The consequent fulfillment of their need for reading materials was to 
result in a short span of years in a demand for materials for parents which 
could not easily be filled, a demand which eventually set both lay organi- 
zations and educational institutions busily at work producing hundreds 
of pamphlets, books, magazines, and other forms of literature. 

The considerations of this first session were not limited to generalizations 
in newer fields of home education. They touched on the practical and older 
aspects — the ever-present problems of feeding, clothing, and housing chil- 
dren. Mothers learned the importance of even the simplest of household 
tasks in relation to the child’s welfare. 

“The boiling of an egg,” it was said, “is a point not beneath our consid- 
eration. Every woman thinks she can do this, no matter how unskillful she 
may be in other branches of cooking, yet it is perhaps the least understood 
of all processes of making food digestible by proper treatment. A mother 
need not actually cook the food required for her child’s well-being, but she 
should be thoroughly able to direct just how it should be done.” 
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Increased Interest in Home Education 

^TARTING from the close of the meeting there was an ever widening 
^ and deepening interest in home education throughout every channel 
and aspect of the Congress work. Those who attended carried the story and 
the import of this first meeting over the length and breadth of the land. In 
countless communities the interest developed resulted in local programs de- 
voted to the promotion of study for family life. The National Congress, 
responsive to the growing interest, began to provide in its organizational 
structure the means by which a program of home education might become 
a major activity on a national scale. 

By 1900 a Domestic Science committee had been appointed and emphasis 
directed to making domestic science a part of school curriculum. Dr. Hall 
believed this department to be one of the greatest of the Congress, urging 
all schools to teach this branch as thoroughly as any other. Leaflets recom- 
mending continued work for the establishment of domestic science in 
schools through teachers’ institutions and farmers’ institutes were printed 
that same year by the Education committee. 

In keeping with developments in the home economics field, the work 
of the committee on Domestic Science was merged with the work of the 
new committee on Household Economics, and eventually with that of 
Home Economics. Activities were varied. Literature on home economics 
was widely distributed. Each state was urged to obtain leaflets from the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture on “Pure Milk” and “Why Domestic 
Science Should Be Taught m the Schools.” In one state small prizes were 
given to children who made the best bread and pies and cakes. Associations 
were urged to work for at least one scholarship for some person who would 
value and use a domestic science training. The passage of the Pure Food 
Bill was urged. 

The work of the Congress in this new field caught the attention of educa- 
tors. Professor M. V. O’Shea suggested that the Congress make a study of 
the education of girls. He advised an investigation to find out whether or 
not the present methods of educating girls in high schools and in colleges 
were accomplishing the desired results in making women more effective in 
the lives they must live, and more content in the work they must do. The 
interest of Government agencies also was aroused in the progress made by 
the Congress in the field of homemaking, and a secretary in the Home Edu- 
cation Division of the Bureau of Education was directly charged with the 
responsibility of furthering the cooperative work of the Bureau and the 
Congress. Resolutions passed by the Congress called upon the schools of the 
United States to provide education for motherhood and homemaking. 
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The more deeply the National Congress became concerned in the fields 
of domestic science and home education, the stronger became its convic- 
tion that the home is the most potent and permanent source of influence in 
the life of the child. It redoubled its efforts, therefore, to be adequately 
equipped for its challenging task. Its program considered such problems as 
how to create a desirable atmosphere in the home, how to buy economically, 
and how to establish schools for parents. It created such committees as Mar- 
riage Sanctity, Maternity Care, and Racial Health. 

From time to time various new interests were brought into the Congress 
which received, each in its turn, the attention and consideration of the 
membership. Some of these interests became a continuing element in the 
work of the Congress; some were recognized as being outside the scope of 
the organization’s activities; others were dropped as their purpose was ful- 
filled; and unfortunately, still others were lost because of lack of vision or 
wisdom to carry them on. But year in and year out the interests and activi- 
ties and committees which centered around the theme of home and family 
education were continuously maintained. Whenever any deviation from 
this pattern was threatened someone reminded the growing organization 
of the intent which was its unique heritage. The Congress was reminded 
that a national organization is all too likely unduly to expand its scope, too 
prone to yield to the temptation of undertaking one reform project after 
another, too much inclined to follow on crusades. “The strength of the 
National Congress,” it was stated, “has been that, compared to other organi- 
zations, it has devoted itself fundamentally to educational enterprises, to 
the study and to the understanding of sound educational procedures.” 

Enlarged Scope of Activities 

N early fifty years have passed since the first meeting of the National 
Congress of Mothers. They faced the problems of home and family 
education as they existed in their day. They were the tasks of feeding, 
clothing, and housing the family, of providing physical, mental, and 
spiritual training for their children. It is inevitable that these tasks should 
have varied with the years in method and presentation, though the purpose 
remained the same. 

The problems of home and family education are the same today. The 
National Congress is still vitally concerned with the preparation of parents 
to meet the problems of feeding, clothing, housing, and training their chil- 
dren. But nearly two generations of thought and experience lie between 
the solutions of those early years and the answers of now. 

The problem of today is no longer how to make the individual home 
alone capable of yielding the richest and most satisfying experiences but 
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rather how to build a society which! makes possible a satisfactory home en- 
vironment for all children. The problem of today is no longer “What shall 
I feed my child but rather, “How shall the children of the world be 
fed, clothed, and housed?” 

This brief presentation cannot do justice to the immense scope of the 
parent-teacher organization’s responsibilities and activities in the field of 
education for homemaking and family life; and yet it clearly shows that 
from the year of its creation the parent-teacher organization has worked 
vigorously to promote study and activity in the field of education for family 
living and parenthood. The development of healthy, happy, and well- 
adjusted citizens who shall help to build a better world in which to live is 
after all the fundamental and abiding purpose in any program in any age. 

M.aking Parenthood a Profession 

A SEARCH through the records of the early years of parent-teacher 
effort brings to light not a single mention of parent education. But 
one’s failure to find it is like the failure of the little girl in the geog- 
raphy class who simply could not find the Sahara Desert in Northern Africa 
where it was supposed to be. It was so big it was all over the place; and the 
letters were so widely spaced that to the child they did not appear as belong- 
ing to a single word. 

This is not to say that the field of parent education is as arid as the Sahara. 
It is to say that in the thought and activity of parent-teacher pioneers 
parent education was literally “all over the place.” The inspiration that led 
to the convening of the First National Congress of Mothers came from 
individual mothers’ ardent desire that all the children of all the people 
might enjoy the thoughtful, well-guided care that their own were privileged 
to receive. And the method chosen was that of education. 

It might have been otherwise. The same inspiration might have led 
to a concerted movement for economic reform, a political drive directed at 
the cause of the poverty which is responsible for much of child neglect. No 
doubt the Founders and their associates were well aware, as are parents 
today, that a good deal of malnutrition can be traced to the maldistribution 
of wealth! But they chose to attack, not the social system, but the ignorance 
—or rather, “uninformedness”— of mothers. These were the days when 
the teaching of domestic science in the schools (now more broadly and 
agreeably termed home economics) was something to campaign for, not an 
accepted feature of the curriculum. There was no Children s Bureau in 
Washington to which any mother in the United States could send for 
free information concerning the feeding and care of her children. Nor did a 
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mother find columns of free expert advice in the daily papers and maga- 
zines, and an abundance of books on the subject available at the public 
library. As for sitting calmly at some home task or even bustling about 
with her industrious broom and meanwhile hearing the voice of a respon- 
sible person telling her from a distant radio station what to do about 
baby’s cough or what to put into the children’s lunch box, that was beyond 
the dream of the best informed. But it was not beyond the dream of the 
pioneers that every known method by which mothers might be aided in 
giving intelligent care to their children should be employed in their behalf. 

To this end, there was, first of all, an active campaign for the organiza- 
tion of mothers* clubs or circles all over the country. Mothers were to share 
what they knew — to lend one another books and give one another in 
informal chat the bits of wisdom they had gleaned from hither and yon. 
They were to hear well-informed speakers. And just as rapidly as possible 
they were to build an organization which would by its own resources pro- 
vide new materials for the guidance of mothers, and which could speak 
with one voice in the name of united motherhood whenever occasion 
should arise. 

The field was indeed wide, like the Sahara. But unlike the Sahara, it was 
exceedingly fertile. Mothers were ready for the idea, and the movement 
flourished from the beginning as one of education rather than reform. 
The word “education” may not appear in committee lists, but the educa- 
tional motive was taken for granted. The Literature committee, perhaps 
the first of what we today call subject committees, was concerned with pro- 
viding suitable reading matter for the education of mothers. At a later 
stage its activities were carried on under two headings, “Book Lists for 
Mothers” and “Book Lists for Children,” stress being laid on promoting 
material written by experts but designed for general use. 

Says a report presented to the 1910 Board meeting: “There is a crying need 
for simple, practical loan papers to be sent to little clubs of mothers who have 
had few opportunities and who could not appreciate the technically worded 
paper. Such a request came from a worker in a logging camp in Texas, 
another from Alabama, while a mother in San Francisco wrote at length 
of the needs of her group of mothers for further instruction along simple 
child-study lines.” Those who are familiar with Congress history know 
that these papers were provided and circulated with no little expenditure 
of money and effort — convincing evidence that the flood of free literature 
for the enlightenment of the homemaker had not yet swept over the country. 

That these efforts at improving the lot of childhood should have been 
mother education rather than parent education is not surprising. The 
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Founders of what is now the parent-teacher organization thought in terms 
of young children. They were deeply impressed, and rightly so, with the 
importance of the so-called formative years in child development, years 
in which the child is comparatively helpless and at the mercy of those 
who brought him into a baffling world. There is no denying the fact that 
in this period of the child’s life the decisive influence is that of the mother, 
who normally is present during all the child’s waking hours, as few fathers 
are. Further, while at the turn of the century fathers were occupied as they 
are today with business and political concerns, mothers were for the most 
part in the home and not overwhelmed with bids for their time and effort 
from a multitude of organizations and social activities. To their satisfac- 
tion the Congress of Mothers provided a program which enlisted their in- 
terest and gave them an outlet for energies which they were happy to use 
for the promotion of the welfare of children everywhere. It was, distinctly, 
a program of, by, and for mothers. 

But it is equally natural that as the organization found its place assured 
in the scheme of American community living the program widened. In 
1904 the Congress launched a campaign for the organization of parent- 
teacher associations to secure mother influence in the schools. This was 
the beginning of a definite parent education movement and, as has been 
said in one historical account, “parent education now became a term which 
could be used with impunity even though from the first it was the great 
goal from which the movement started.” Four years after that the Congress 
of Mothers became the National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations. The need for close cooperation between home and school 
had become apparent, and had been definitely met by an organization 
national in scope. And paralleling the effort that was made in teacher train- 
ing institutions to prepare young women for the tasks of the schoolroom 
there was at least the encouraging beginning of a movement to train parents 
for parenthood. 

Progress Spurred by Congress Publications 

"T^HE progress of that movement has been notable. In the early days it was 
almost entirely a study of the nature, growth, and development of the 
child — a study which is still necessary in any program of parent education. 
But the experiences of individual parents gained through passing years; the 
contributions of science and research; the discovery of new interests and 
responsibilities in the fields of commerce, of recreation, of social science, of 
politics and community life, of economics and transportation; the new 
challenges and demands of a rapidly changing social order-all these broad- 
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cncd the scope and deepened the purpose of parent education. In the Na- 
tional Congress it became a consideration of major importance to meet 
wisely and adequately the questions and needs of state groups, and through 
the state groups, of the local associations as they endeavored to build an 
educated parenthood. 

Throughout the course of this development the official magazine of the 
Congress together with the Congress publications has played a part of in- 
creasing significance. While a survey of convention themes and convention 
programs leaves no possible doubt that parent education was of paramount 
interest to parent-teacher people, and that much inspiration came from these 
sources, it was the steady publication of materials which sustained interest 
and led to effective organization of parents for the purpose of self- 
improvement in the field of their major interest. 

These materials stimulated the formation of study circles and discussion 
groups. They kept the membership in constant touch with all phases of de- 
veloping programs in parent education. They dealt with the parents’ specific 
problems in child training, including aspects of health, behavior problems, 
personality traits, habits, the finer appreciation of literature and music, and 
the newer trends in school procedure. They were concerned with the 
broader problems of the home, of marriage, the child’s inheritance, and the 
socio-economic factors affecting the youth and his environment. 

The entire parent education program was tremendously enriched by the 
achievements in the field of research which were currently being carried 
on in many institutions throughout the country. The results of these studies 
were made available to parent-teacher members through specially prepared 
study material. 

For seven years the National Congress was privileged to undertake and 
carry on a special project in parent education under the guidance and di- 
rection of specialists — made possible through the generous confidence of 
those who believed in the worth of the movement and in its ultimate pos- 
sibilities. The purpose of this parent education program was to develop 
within each state the resources of that state; to work for the coordination of 
all organizations within the state in their own councils, communities, or 
bureaus; and to give to these state and local units such services as would 
bring them in close contact with the educational organizations and institu- 
tions concerned with parent education within the city and state in which 
they lived. 

It was not the aim of the Congress to crystallize a movement or to set 
up any one program to be followed by all its units — local, state, and national. 
It was realized that every locality had its own situation to meet and that 
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the best program could be built on the needs and resources of the individual 
communities themselves. With this in mind the Congress did not aim 
to initiate a national program of parent education rivaling other programs 
carried on by professional groups, but rather it strove to cooperate with 
other organizations already in this field and to build upon Congress pro- 
grams already in existence. 

Today, the National Congress offers its program of parent education — 
no longer a project set apart — ^but a program which is manifest in every 
phase of every proper activity undertaken under parent-teacher auspices. 
The study groups, with their wide range of interest and topic; the activity 
which unites home and school in constructive contribution to happy, whole- 
some childhood and youth; the efforts of countless parent-teacher associa- 
tions to provide communities where the next generation may grow up 
safely and happily, and themselves become the finest parents the world has 
yet known — all these are the outcome of a program of parent education 
which now permeates and motivates all our parent-teacher work. 

Recreatzofij an Educational Problem 

I T was not long ago that many people thought of play as something 
harmful. They argued that “an idle brain is the devil’s workshop” and 
“Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands to do.” They seemed to 
overlook the possibility of offering training in the use of leisure so that the 
“idle” brain and hands might find employment in something really con- 
structive, or fill the hours with genuinely helpful activities because genuinely 
enjoyable. In one school, as late as 1872, the rules for the governing of 
students included these statements: 

“The students shall be indulged with nothing that the world calls play; 
let this be observed with strictest nicety; for those who play when they are 
young will play when they are old.” 

These peculiar ideas are not difficult to understand. The long working 
day was common fifty years ago; father spent all the daylight hours — and 
more — in attending to his duties as wage earner in the workshop or the 
store or on the farm; and mother, unblessed with electric servants and 
labor-saving gadgets, went him one better, or maybe two or three! It was 
hardly fitting then that the children should be doing nothing in particular. 
In those days there was, naturally enough, little or no place for family 
recreation. In a time when there was little or no opportunity for family 
recreation, it is quite obvious that there would be even less opportunity 
for group or community recreation. 

Although the pioneers who founded and guided the National Congress 
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of Mothers were amazingly alert to the needs of childhood, it took the 
Congress over ten years to give leisure and recreation a respectable place in 
its scheme of work. It took the Congress ten years at least to realize fully 
that recreation should be rightly considered an educational problem and 
that it could be so handled as to contribute to the general welfare. Thus, 
while it cannot be said that the Congress was the trail blazer for this whole- 
some activity, it is apparent that it did not play the laggard’s part. In 1907 
there were in all the United States only ninety cities that conducted play- 
grounds for children. That this number grew by leaps and bounds in the 
period immediately following is due in large measure to the playground 
movement which received its essential support from organizations with 
more inclusive aims, pre-eminent among them the National Congress of 
Mothers. 


Committees on Playgrounds 

I T was at a meeting of the Executive Committee of the National Congress 
in 1908 that the motion was carried which created a committee on play- 
grounds. The national committee was to consist of members appointed 
by state presidents, one member for each state. It was also recommended 
that every Mother’s Circle have a committee on playgrounds charged with 
the duty of seeing that the children in its vicinity had room to play. The 
report submitted two years later showed that a sound philosophy underlay 
the program that was slowly taking form. Playgrounds were to be promoted 
in recognition of the value of play for rich and poor alike. Not alone for the 
alleviation of the miseries of the underprivileged in the slum areas, but for 
the education of all children everywhere were they to be established. 

The report also asked this question: “Can the mothers of the country 
direct their energies for the benefit of their children in any better way than 
to promote a movement which not only safeguards their children during 
the hours of play, but actually directs their play in such a manner as to make 
them better and stronger men and women.?” Plainly, this committee re- 
garded itself as engaged in a work of education. 

Nor was the work of the committee limited to making playgrounds grow 
where none had grown before — for example, on the roofs of buildings 
in congested areas. One of its earliest interests became the opening of school- 
houses for the use of the community, with the idea of providing interesting, 
instructive, and wholesome entertainment for all. This concern for centers 
for recreation expressed itself in the creation of a special department de- 
voted to the establishment of such centers. And as the Congress grew older 
and extended its activities to include older children there came into being 
a committee on Dress, Chaperonage, and Recreation. Probably this com- 
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mittee considered such weighty matters as low and high heels, proper dress 
for classroom wear, the frantically late hour of eleven o’clock for young 
people to return home, and other questions which helped young people to 
understand themselves and to improve their personalities. This committee 
was soon replaced by a committee on Recreation and Social Standards, and 
this single committee in turn soon became two separate ones. But the pur- 
pose was more constant than the name. It was to control, in whatever meas- 
ure possible, the influences affecting the intellectual and moral life of school 
boys and girls. 

The motion picture problem, which looms so large on today’s horizon 
and which now is one of the responsibilities of a national committee, was 
among the first to be considered when the committee on playgrounds swung 
into action in 1910. A resolution of that year first took note of the fact that 
moving picture shows and vaudeville performances, “which under certain 
restrictions may be made a powerful educational factor,” had become de- 
moralizing to children and young people. The resolution then called upon 
local organizations of mothers to combat these influences for evil through 
cooperation in a program of censorship and supervision. While this early 
method of attacking the problem has given way to the newer techniques of 
today, it is significant that the problem was recognized at its very outset and 
courageously attacked. If it has not yet been completely solved it is not for 
lack of continuous effort. Here was a perennial that proved to be hardy to 
an extraordinary degree. 

Meeting the Challenge of Increased Leisure 

AS industrial and social changes began to invade society, tremendous 
amounts of leisure were created. Whereas the frontiersmen of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in America were confronted with 
manual labor which had to be done as the price of survival, machines were 
now to be had which emancipated men and women from much of the 
drudgery which was taken for granted years ago. For the first time in his- 
tory there was a promise of real leisure. Working days were shorter; fewer 
children were required to make any substantial contribution to the mainte- 
nance of the home; and the school began to stress extracurricular activities. 
Under these conditions there was room — moreover there was need — for a 
many-sided program in which home, school, and community could co- 
operate for the good of all. 

As the new day of increased leisure became more general the problem of 
its wise use became more acute and led to a new conception of the role of 
recreation in the building of the total human personality. Both young peo- 
ple and adults learned to “discriminate between the enjoyments that cn- 
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rich and enlarge their lives and those which degrade and dissipate.” Thus 
came into being modern American recreation with its multiplicity of cul- 
tural arts, hobbies, activities, and diversities. In this new development the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers played a leading part. 

Through the years, again and again, records show the theme to be 
recreation. Leisure-time activities, play, hobbies — all that is known as 
recreation found place and importance in the parent-teacher program. The 
organization came into being at a time when communities were not 
planned for good living for children and youth; when crowding and slums 
were all too often the characteristics of our cities, and when the drab and 
ugly frequently were marks of the village and the country crossroads. First 
discovering the need of every child for adequate expression through play, 
through outdoor activities, through creative projects of his own choosing, 
the membership of the parent-teacher organization proceeded to make pos- 
sible an environment where children and youth could find opportunity for 
enjoying their birthright of play. 

Playgrounds, parks, swimming pools, bathing beaches, recreation centers, 
golf courses, tennis courts, picnic groves — these occupied the attention of 
many a parent-teacher association. Later interests included the promotion 
and maintenance of bands, orchestras, choruses, choral groups, and music 
clubs of all kinds. Attention was turned to the home, and parent-teacher 
members became greatly interested in home and family fun. 

Recreation — the wise and happy use of leisure — has permeated parent- 
teacher work as it touches the experience of the individual, as it shapes the 
life of the home, and as it builds society. Today, when groups in general, 
and parent-teacher associations in particular, are conscious of their responsi- 
bility to society as a whole, the recreation program of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers renews and intensifies every emphasis made 
through the years. 

Its greatest service perhaps is in creating public opinion to achieve two 
objectives. First, the conserving, maintaining, and developing of natural 
recreational resources. The fields and lakes and mountains, the seashore 
and the forests, as well as the open grassy plots and the breathing places 
of our great cities — these belong by right to us and our children. Second, 
the making available of these and other resources through free opportunity 
to experience these activities; a knowledge of the skills necessary; the pro- 
vision of adequate leadership in our communities; and the development 
of happy and wholesome attitudes toward recreation. No program in 
the entire field of parent-teacher endeavor has in larger measure included 
and unified the interests of all national committees and the support of all 
groups, than has this all-inclusive program of recreation. 
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Social Hygiene j a New Issue 

N )T so many thousands of yesterdays ago that most parents and 
teachers have forgotten them, social hygiene was a term shrouded 
in mystery. It had to do with things that lurked in dark recesses 
and forbidden places. It awaited a Moses to lead it out of the wilderness 
and give it an honorable place in man’s thinking. Contrast this with the 
situation we have today, when almost any discussion of social hygiene in- 
dicates at once how far contemporary thought has been enlightened con- 
cerning the essentials of sex education. Yet it took social hygiene more than 
two decades to justify its position as one of the important sciences of 
human behavior. It is clear that today social hygiene is here to stay, with a 
body of knowledge no longer considered grotesque but accepted by people 
everywhere who are interested in producing healthy and vigorous youth. 

The story of social hygiene is indeed one of growth and development in 
American thought. Anyone past forty — and a good many younger people 
as well — remembers a time when “what a young girl ought to know” was 
zealously kept from her by a conspiracy of solicitous adults, the superior 
wisdom of older playmates, and the hampering of publishers. Today a good 
deal that she should not know, because it is untrue or only partly true, is 
thrust upon her as soon as she is old enough to read a book or see a movie. 
Neither situation can be thought of as desirable. Both are full of dangerous 
possibilities. It is the concern of social hygiene that the period of physical 
growth be a period of equally natural, balanced growth in social knowledge, 
in which nothing shall be lost which a hush-hush society tried to preserve 
and much be gained that our grandmothers would not have thought pos- 
sible. 


Advanced Attitude of the First National Congress 

I T is therefore all the more remarkable that the mothers who gathered to- 
gether at the First National Congress of Mothers realized the importance 
of sex adjustment in successful marriage and family life, that they had the 
courage and the vision to enter as pioneers into this silent area of human 
relationships. Nearly fifty years ago these mothers devoted time and at- 
tention to addresses on such subjects as Reproduction and Natural Law 
and Moral Responsibility of Women in Heredity. In these addresses speak- 
ers advocated control of reproduction and wise selection to eliminate those 
stocks which are a burden to society and which hinder civilization. 

The day will come when the rights of the child to be well born will be 
recognized and respected. In that day the “defective” will demand the 
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reason for his puny limbs, impaired mind, misshapen spine, pain-racked 
body — a life of suffering with blasted hopes — and the world will not con- 
done or palliate the cruelty and crime committed against the unfortunate 
child, deprived of its birthright, on the old plea of ignorance or the pre- 
tense that God willed a defective should be born — a pretense that is con- 
tradicted by every law, human and divine. 

Looking toward such a day, the mothers who assembled in 1897 imposed 
upon themselves tasks which in no degree were light or easy to fulfill. 
They demanded of themselves all the best qualities — qualities which called 
for the highest intelligence as well as the finest emotional and moral apti- 
tudes thought of as essential to womanhood, maternity, and family life. 

Knowledge is indeed power, and ignorance is ever and always the twin 
brother of vice. Therefore, no matter what profession falls to the lot of, or 
is chosen by, a woman, the first, the most important, the absolutely vital 
need for her is a broad, solid, true, and comprehensive grasp upon the facts 
of life as life is today and has been in the past. This alone will enable her 
to lay a firm foundation for the future. . . . With the present knowledge of 
heredity, with woman’s enlarged opportunity and broadened education, 
she who permits herself to become a mother without first having demanded 
and obtained her own freedom from sex domination and fair and free 
conditions of development for herself and child will commit a crime against 
herself, against her child, and against mankind. 

On such an inheritance of social conscience and ideals, the parent-teacher 
association began a work which, if not actually labeled social hygiene at the 
time, was of such nature and scope as later to render possible a social hygiene 
program. 

Early Promotion of Social Hygiene 

" I "'HE rapid and continuous development of this field of education in the 
years that followed is readily traced. In 1913 the social hygiene agencies 
made their appearance, and it was with these groups that the parent-teacher 
organization was to cooperate for many years. This was the beginning of 
organized social hygiene programs in leading national associations inter- 
ested in child study, parent education, and homemaking. The term “social 
hygiene” was defined to include those health and welfare problems which 
have a direct or indirect origin in sex and which concern the family ac- 
cepted as the basic unit of society. 

In the five or six years following, the theory that sex education is an es- 
sential part of education for family and social relationships was more 
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clearly formulated and widely accepted. Contemporary events occasioned a 
particular demand that the ideals of monogamous marriage be upheld. 
This was strongly stressed in the interest of what was aptly called “racial 
health” as well as in behalf of the spiritual health of the individual. The 
annual convention of 1920 spread upon its minutes a resolution “that we 
pledge cooperation to the Government and other agencies in extending to 
parents information which will enable them to give instruction to their 
children in the principles of pure living.” Nor did the Congress confine its 
activities in the field of sex education to the endorsing of resolutions. An 
active Racial Health committee promoted study groups; scrutinized the 
books which were issuing from the press in increasing numbers, and made 
recommendations; urged parent-teacher associations to “house-clean” local 
libraries by way of improving the fare offered freely to the public; and en- 
couraged the study of community conditions with an eye to improving the 
environment for young people in particular. Parents and teachers were 
especially warned of the dangers lurking in obscene “literature.” 

At the twenty-fifth annual convention of the National Congress in 
1921, it was resolved that: 

Whereas, Immorality and venereal disease are destructive of family life 
and racial health, and 

Whereas, The United States Government has established a Board 
through which Federal funds have been expended for the promotion of 
research and education in social hygiene, protection of soldiers, sailors, and 
civilian population from venereal disease and protective social measures. 

Be It Resolved, That the National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations in Twenty-fifth Annual Convention assembled, urge 
the United States Congress, in special session assembled, to appropriate 
adequate funds for the purposes named in the Chamberlain-Kahn Act, 
and for the administration of the United States Interdepartmental Social 
Hygiene Board. 

Another resolution bearing upon this subject adopted by the National 
Congress declared that: 

Whereas, It is the consensus of public opinion that the present modes of 
women’s apparel tend to lower the moral standards of our young men and 
women, and 

Whereas, It is extremely difficult to persuade the feminine mind to disre- 
gard the styles as set forth in fashion books and uniformly followed by the 
manufacturers of ready-to-wear garments, therefore. 
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Be It Resolved, That the National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations petition the Board of Fashions to adopt styles which 
will not only present grace and simplicity but shall also encourage modesty 
and dignity. 

Following these resolutions, it was moved by the Executive Committee 
that the Department of Maternity Care be changed to the Department of 
Racial Health; and that the Department of Marriage Sanctity be changed 
to a committee to be called Monogamous Marriage and placed under the 
Department of Racial Health. This committee stated its aims as follows: 
“To promote among parents and teachers better understanding of prin- 
ciples and methods for training the young in high ideals concerning the 
fundamentals of love, home, and parenthood under the general subject 
of social hygiene.” 


Today’s Point of View 

I N 1924, at a convention which gave evidence in its program of marked 
interest in social hygiene problems, the name of the committee on Racial 
Health was changed to that it wears today, the committee on Social Hy- 
giene. In this connection it is interesting to note that the question of careers 
for women was raised. It was declared that there was no reason why a girl 
can’t have an education equivalent to a man’s and yet marry. “They should 
take up some line of endeavor, and one which will render the maximum of 
service to the world wherever they can.” 

A new point of view regarding social hygiene grew out of this conven- 
tion. An inspired speaker in his defense of the modern generation sup- 
posedly headed straight for perdition, made this statement: “The crux of 
the problem is just that modern young people require scientific direction 
which can be supplied in great measure by the parent-teacher group.” 
It was to supply this scientific direction that the National Congress devel- 
oped a plan of work to meet its responsibility in the field of social hygiene: 

To offer social hygiene information to parents and teachers so that they 
may help guide children under their care in those life situations in which 
sex is a factor. 

To help parents and teachers meet boy-girl problems, especially those of 
adolescence, and to set standards and ideals for young people. 

To secure the cooperation of parents with the school in including ap- 
propriate materials in school courses and with communities in providing a 
wholesome social environment for children. 
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In furthering these aims special phases of the program were to be con- 
sidered for study and action: 

Answering the child s early questions about life origins. 

Dealing with the child who docs not ask questions. 

Teaching the young child about the home and the family. 

Directing the child’s emotional expression. 

Presenting reproduction and growth through nature study. 

Helping the child get along with people, particularly the other sex. 

Promoting the inclusion of sex education in school courses. 

Providing opportunities for youth to learn the essentials of preparation 
for marriage. 

Cooperating with the community agencies in the guidance of boy-girl 
conduct. 

Discovering what the community furnishes to boys and girls in whole- 
some and appealing outlets for creative energy. 

Establishing desirable sex-social codes in the community. 

Helping the community in dealing with its social hygiene problems. 

Such an educational program cannot be confused with the earlier narrow 
instruction in physiological facts which it was hoped would lead children 
by some magic to satisfactory conduct. It presented instead a program 
planned to develop in the child habits of self-control and fair play, taste for 
the best in boy-girl conduct; to give to him standards that would help him 
meet challenging sex situations and high ideals of love in a home partner- 
ship. Such an educational program is broad enough in scope and high 
enough in purpose to be a challenge to every parent and teacher. It affords 
countless opportunities to make use of the best in modern thought and in 
educational methods. 

So today parent-teacher interest in the broad field of social hygiene lies 
particularly in those aspects which relate to the wholesome and happy life of 
our boys and girls. The program is both direct and simple— it deals largely 
with the problems which arise in connection with boy-girl relationships, 
with providing a wholesome environment for boys and girls to grow up in 
together, with preparing them for a fine and happy experience in courtship 
and marriage, with enabling them to pass on to the next generation the 
benefits of healthy, untainted bodies and minds. 

The approach to the program is twofold. First, the stimulation of the 
active participation of the home in meeting its responsibility for guidance 
both by instruction and by example. Second, the utilization of all efforts 
on the part of other organizations cooperating with the home and school 
the religious and character-building agencies in the community in an 
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inclusive community-wide program to establish and maintain those com- 
munity standards which result in the building of the lives of boys and 
girls, men and women — lives which are physically healthy, mentally whole- 
some, spiritually fine. 


Protection of the Child 

T he desire to protect children, like the desire for knowledge and 
truth, exists today as one of the major values in human life. It is 
one of the most natural and arresting of human endeavors. Yet it 
was but a little over a century ago that children were hanged for the flagrant 
offense of stealing a loaf of bread. Horrible, yet more merciful, it may be, 
than was the living torture to which thousands of children throughout the 
world were condemned. 

In England, even during the latter part of the eighteenth century, mill- 
owners would harness four-year-old children, dog-fashion, to a small truck 
and force them to drag coal on their hands and knees through passages too 
small to admit the body of a man. Young boys were apprenticed to stoke 
fires in blast furnaces, their weary bodies driven in the blinding heat from 
early morning until late at night, every morning, every night. In the United 
States, as late as 1870, young boys were working from ten to fourteen hours 
a day as mill hands and at other jobs which would have been difficult for 
adults to perform. Enlightened treatment of children! Strangely enough, 
such deplorable conditions were justified on the grounds that this labor 
prevented children from the “dangers of falling into vice and crime.” 

^'Agc of the Chad” 

T oday it is difficult to conceive of a society characterized by such con- 
ditions, for when this half century is past and our nation comes to re- 
count its humanistic endeavors during that time, heading the list will be the 
development of the age described as the “Age of the Child,” a development 
regarded by intelligent men and women as the truest index of civilization. 
And inspiring to parents and teachers will be the knowledge that the parent- 
teacher association helped to bring about this age by awakening interest in 
the child and his role in the drama of human progress. 

As far back as 1903, six years after the National Congress of Mothers 
came into being, it was found advisable to form within the organization a 
committee on Juvenile Court and Probation to supervise the work for 
delinquent, defective, and dependent children. At a board meeting of that 
same year it was resolved “that regular courses of instruction should be 
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provided for the training of probation officers and all persons who are to 
be placed in charge of dependent and delinquent children ” 

A list of the subjects discussed at the annual convention reveals the early 
concern of the organization for children growing up amid poverty, vice, 
and disease : National Boy Problems, Industrial Education a Factor in Civic 
Betterment, Child Labor Conditions, the Probation Method, and The De- 
pendent and Delinquent Children. It is clearly evident that although the 
Congress did not initiate the juvenile court and probation system, the lead- 
ers saw its advantages and for years devoted their energies to establishing 
the system in this and other lands. 

While the Congress was doing this much needed work of promotion, it 
was at the same time directing the attention of home, school, and com- 
munity to the predisposing factors of juvenile delinquency. It is noteworthy 
that this insight into behavior problems came at a time when the study 
was still in its infancy, and still to be recognized as the basis of a profession 
requiring the services of trained experts. 

Attacking the Problem of Child Labor 

T^UE to the persistent efforts of the National Congress, parents were al- 
ready aware of the physical and economic perils connected with some 
forms of child labor; and, most important, adults were beginning to accept 
and to appreciate the point of view which regarded the child as a child and 
not as a miniature adult. Teachers who by this time had united their forces 
with that of the Mothers’ Congress were revising their educational methods 
and theories with a view to developing a more intelligent understanding of 
the child. The following resolution adopted at the 1915 convention discloses 
the change in emphasis produced by a clearer insight into child nature: 

Whereas, The basis of efficiency in probation work necessitates that it 
be recognized as education of the inner life, and 

Whereas, Such service can only be rendered by those who understand 
how to lead children. 

Be It Resolved, That the National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations use its influence to have the probation work for chil- 
dren recognized as part of the educational work of the state and placed 
under educational guidance. 

Pertaining specifically to child labor which at this time was the work of 
a special committee of the Congress, the following resolutions were passed 
in 1915: 
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Whereas, The National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations, for the protection of childhood, has worked and will work un- 
ceasingly to prevent the employment of children in occupations that are 
injurious to health, life, and character; and 

Whereas, Experience proves that prevention of opportunity for any work 
is equally detrimental to the welfare of children and to their future as 
adults; and 

Whereas, Parents, the natural guardians of children, must be given 
some discretion as to what is for the well-being of the child; 

Be It Resolved, That the National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations asserts its belief that protection of the best interest 
of children requires that child labor legislation should be based on the 
following principles: 

1. Prevention of employment in occupations injurious to health or 
character. 

2. Liberty for employment in suitable occupations. 

3. Employment certificates for children to be given by educational au- 
thority of the district, after certificate is given from physician as to the 
child’s physical and mental ability for the work contemplated. 

4. Special employment certificates for children permitting suitable oc- 
cupations during vacation and out-of-school hours. 

5. Working hours for children permitted by the law to leave school and 
go to work to conform with the working hours of such state, as otherwise 
their opportunities are limited. 

Preventive Attitude Toward Delinquency 

I N 1916, in a declaration of principles regarding treatment of wayward 
children by school and state the National Congress reiterates its previous 
statement of belief that the only way to check crime lies in the universal, 
systematized, sympathetic, individual treatment of every erring child. The 
following statement is made concerning the treatment of juvenile delin- 
quency: 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, By the National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations: 

First, that the schools should be prepared to assist every wayward child, 
not by expelling him or placing him in an institution, but by removing the 
cause of truancy. 
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Second, that a state probation commission in each state should be as- 
sociated with the Department of Public Instruction in order to promote 
efficiency and uniformity in probation work. 

Third, that whenever it becomes necessary to remove a child from his own 
home, he should be cared for by the Cottage System of home schools, 
instead of in large reform institutions, where individual attention and home 
influences are necessarily lacking. 

Fourth, that a study of Froebel’s philosophy is a valuable equipment for 
parents, teachers, probation officers, and all who are meeting the problems 
of wayward children. 

Fifth, that all industrial and reform schools be placed under state educa- 
tional supervision. 

These simple declarations reveal, better perhaps than anything else 
could, the parent-teacher point of view concerning juvenile delinquency, 
its treatment and prevention. They show too a growing insight into the 
responsibility of parents and public for the child as well as the important 
role of education in crime prevention. 

It was during this period that the National Congress enlisted in another 
important campaign — a nation-wide movement for a Mothers’ Pension Law 
in every state. This movement was an outgrowth of the belief held by 
parent-teacher members that to deny children a mother’s care because of 
poverty, or illness, or death of the father, is a gross injustice to the child 
and to the state as well. 

Two important developments were taking place during these years: first, 
the attempt scientifically to understand the basis of youth’s conduct devia- 
tions; second, in the light of such understanding, the effort to remold the 
factors in home, school, and community which contribute to youthful 
delinquency. Emphasis was gradually shifting from juvenile treatment to 
juvenile protection, and by 1922 the committee on Juvenile Court and 
Probation was changed to Juvenile Protection. It was with thoughts as wide 
and progressive as these that the Congress entered upon a new phase of its 
program. 

The Child’s 'Total Environment” 

I T was inevitable that parent-teacher attention in this field of endeavor 
should have centered first of all upon the parents* responsibility in the 
home— all the problems of knowing the child, of maintaining right attitudes 
toward him, and of courageously meeting situations involving juvenile 
delinquency. The second point of emphasis made by the Congress involved 
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cooperation with the school, since it was recognized that social conflicts are 
more easily detected in the school situation than elsewhere. The Congress 
worked with schools in an effort to provide enough workers properly quali- 
fied by training and experience to deal intelligently with the problems of 
so-called “problem” children and juvenile offenders. The third area of 
interest consisted of cooperation in the program and activities of existing 
agencies in the community concerned with the protection and care of chil- 
dren. Special phases of this community interest include these preventive 
measures: 

1. Laws and ordinances for the protection and care of children. 

2. Child guidance clinic facilities. 

3. Enforcement of existing statutes concerning child labor. 

4. Standards in institutions for the care of socially handicapped children. 

5. Placement methods of caring for dependent and neglected children. 

6. Community hazards from which children and youth need protection, 
such as petty gambling, destructive recreational influences, roadhouses and 
cabarets, salacious literature, etc. 

7. Adequate playgrounds and social centers, boys* and girls’ clubs, and 
library facilities. 

Thus, through the years, the National Congress has consistently demon- 
strated its unwavering concern for the protection and care of childhood. 
The child has come into his own. This is indeed the age of the child. Child 
labor has not been everywhere abolished, it is true. There are still delinquent 
children, and some of them are dealt with in courts and prisons where they 
should not be. Dependent children are not adequately cared for. But, as 
never before in history, society has grown child-conscious. It no longer 
condones its own sins, or denies the right of the child to freedom for growth 
and play and wholesome maturing. This change in attitude is something 
parents and teachers have helped to bring about. The maintaining of this 
desirable attitude entails a growing appreciation of the significance of the 
total environment and demands the development of an educational pro- 
gram that will ultimately include all the agencies of society, uniting in the 
effort toward more wholesome social adjustment of the children of tomor- 
row. 

A New Force in Education 

I N this country it was decided long, long ago that the chief instrument 
of education, so far as the public was concerned, should be a common 
school, one open to all the children of all the people. “This institution,” 
cried Horace Mann, the founder of the public school system, “is the greatest 
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discovery ever made by man! ... In its universality, the school is capacious 
enough to receive and cherish in its parental bosom every child that comes 
into the world. . . . Let the common school be expanded to its capabilities, 
let it be worked with the efficiency of which it is susceptible, and nine- 
tenths of the crimes in the penal code will become obsolete; the long cata- 
logue of human ills will be abridged; men will walk more safely by day; 
every pillow will be more inviolable by night; all rational hopes respecting 
the future will be brightened.” 

Two generations later Alice McLellan Birney, the founder of the Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers, addressed a great audience with these words: 
“How strangely the world has worked! For every kindergarten there are a 
hundred, nay, a thousand prisons, jails, reformatories, asylums, and hos- 
pitals. Are we blind that we fail to recognize the fact that such demand will 
never cease until we cut off the supply ? Does it not behoove us to work with 
a will and together, that the little ones of today may not require such train- 
ing as civilization offers through police and courts of law in place of the 
kindergarten schools.” 

Increased Interest of Parents 

T he activities of the early parent-teacher leaders dealt with kindergarten 
rather than schools in general. This was natural. A better day for the 
child was to be ushered in by better mothers; and this was especially true of 
mothers of young children. The first notable efforts to bring together 
large groups of mothers in convention were made in cooperation with 
kindergarten leaders who were among the first to sense the meaning and 
value of the new movement and give it their support. 

But before long mothers enlarged their interest to include the concerns 
of the school-age child. They found that to have an effective program they 
must recognize all the educative forces in the life of the child, particularly 
the public school. Mothers who before this time had accepted whatever the 
public school had to offer, ready to yield their responsibility for school-age 
children to a supposedly trained teacher for a few hours each day, now 
began to ask questions. At least many of them did! Some who did not were 
the target of a speaker, a member of the board of education of a large city, 
who at the third annual convention spoke her mind thus: If American 
education lags behind it is to be traced to the ignorance and indifference of 
parents. Parents are of necessity ignorant of educational methods. When 
their children begin to go to school the parents are themselves a quarter 
of a century behind. Of this they seem never to be conscious. On the con- 
trary, they are cocksure they understand the whole subject of education 
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even though a conscientious teacher, after years of study, feels that it is 
almost too great for mortal ken. They toss it off as something they have 
come by naturally, by virtue of once having been children themselves and 
now having children of their own. They really see little reason for giving 
the matter much attention, and if you would witness an audience openly 
and thoroughly bored, open up before a chance lot of parents some educa- 
tional topic.” 

Parent-Teacher Cooperation 

F ortunately this state of affairs did not prevail everywhere. There 
must have been some consciousness of the importance of schools as well 
as of homes, for this aim, among others, was written into the first charter of 
the organization, granted in 1900: “To bring into closer relation the home 
and the school that parents and teachers may cooperate intelligently in the 
training of the child.” Moreover, at an executive meeting in the following 
year an outline of duties for the Education committee was adopted, which 
looked toward the organization of parents* auxiliaries in public schools. 
Five years later still the parent-teacher circles, as they were then called, 
were so important a part of the National Congress of Mothers that the 
structure of the organization was modified to include them as a new de- 
partment. The spirit that had brought about a national organization of 
mothers was something that had surge and lift to it. 

By 1908, when the Congress was but eleven years old, the active co- 
operation of parents and teachers had become such an important feature 
of the nation-wide program that the name of the organization was changed, 
in response to popular demand, and it became the National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations. A report of the parent-teacher 
committee for 1909-1910 tells of “remarkable activity in that work which 
is the distinctive work of the Congress of Mothers, namely the promotion 
of Mothers’ Circles and of parent-teacher associations in connection with 
the schools.” The chairman recommended the appointment of county 
organizers who would hold at least one conference a year and this, if pos- 
sible, in connection with the county teachers’ institute. 

One of the activities reported is the opening of schoolhouses as social 
centers for the people, providing interesting, instructive, and wholesome 
entertainment for all. The Parent-Teacher committee, it appears, was 
charged with the responsibility of organizing and promoting parent-teacher 
groups. A coexisting committee on Education headed by a well-known edu- 
cator guided the program. A suggestion as to the kind of cooperation that 
was thought feasible is contained in a recommendation of the Education 
committee that an investigation be undertaken “to find out in an accurate 
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and complete way whether the present methods of educating girls in the 
high schools and in the colleges is accomplishing the desired results, in mak- 
ing women more effective in the lives they must live, and more content in the 
work they must do.” 

Other types of cooperation brought the parents directly into the school, 
though the best methods of bringing the home and school closer together 
were as yet seldom practiced and still less understood. Thus the activities 
of some associations gave educators the idea that the association’s main 
objective was to operate the schools — not to cooperate with them. For some 
years the chief activities centered around providing equipment for the 
schools. All sorts of entertainment were given to raise money for all sorts of 
things which the schools were supposed to stand in need of: pictures, 
victrolas, pianos, drinking fountains, playground equipment, furnishings 
for teachers’ rest rooms, and even screens for the windows. These activities 
were followed by others which placed emphasis on philanthropy and ma- 
terial assistance. The school lunch, milk for the undernourished, tennis 
courts, playgrounds, the school library, instruction in music, school orches- 
tras, the school nurse, the visiting teacher — all were inaugurated, financed, 
and carried on by the parent-teacher association as a regular part of the 
school program. 


The Need for Organized Effort 

M eantime, in line with a new organization plan adopted in 1921, 
Education became a department coordinate with Homemaking, Or- 
ganization, Legislation, and Program Service. Under the department of 
Education was placed, as the chief committee. School Education. Later the 
departmental plan was abandoned, but the standing committee on School 
Education remained to keep the organization informed of the new move- 
ments in education and the new opportunities for cooperation. 

The activities of the committee on School Education filled this need of 
which parents were becoming conscious, precisely as did the Congress of 
Mothers with its early emphasis on the care of young children and the 
encouragement of kindergartens. The American public school system was 
becoming an enormously complex affair. The vast increase in knowledge 
made it imperative that specialization take place. The language and 
methods of these specialists were not always immediately intelligible to 
the layman parent and frequently called for interpretation. For instance, 
children have always had intelligence, but only within the last decade or 
two have they had “intelligence quotients.” They have always been po- 
tential job holders, but only in recent years have the schools provided voca- 
tional guidance under that name. Home study, once thought an indis- 
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pensable part of the school program, is now a debatable subject; the general 
home conditions once thought to be very much the parents’ own affair 
have come to be a legitimate concern of the schools. The curriculum is a 
changed affair and constantly goes on changing under the constant impact 
of public opinion. 

P.T.A. Responsibility 

I "HE feeling of bewilderment with which newer educational systems 
were viewed was not confined to parents alone. Within the schools, as 
without, there had long been felt the need of a consistent simplifying philos- 
ophy — a clear statement of goals to be achieved. In 1918, after years of study, 
educators published the seven cardinal objectives of education. In 1927 these 
objectives were given a permanent place in the program of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

More recently still the Congress has accepted and incorporated into its 
program the current statement of the purposes of education in American 
democracy. The responsibility of the parent-teacher association in the field 
of school education today is planned to bring about increased understand- 
ing, appreciation, and support of public education on the part of all parents. 
This responsibility is summed up in the following statements: 

To study the educational program of the city or county and state, its 
needs and its facilities for offering equality of educational opportunity for 
all children. 

To work consistently for constructive school legislation. 

To keep the schools free to teach the truth. 

To know the school: the physical plant, the equipment, and supplies; 
its curriculum and program of activities and how they function in the life 
of the child. 

To know the teachers personally ; and to cooperate in every possible way 
to help secure for every school a well-qualified teacher and for every teacher 
an adequate salary. 

To know how the home can assist and supplement the teachings of the 
school; and how parents and teachers may cooperate to the best advantage 
of the child. 

Aggressively to support through the continuous development of an in- 
formed public opinion the public school system; to keep in close touch with 
the local school administration and understand its problems; to secure 
adequate financial support for the schools; and to support efforts to inform 
the public concerning educational methods and practices. 
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America Becomes Health-Conscious 

A LITTLE over twenty-five years ago, when a nation-wide call to 
arms was sounded, an alarmingly large number of those who re- 
sponded were found physically unfit for service. Suddenly this coun- 
try became health-conscious. Americans, having been schooled to think of 
themselves as a rugged and vigorous people who enjoyed a considerable 
legacy from their hardy pioneer forefathers, not only were surprised, but also 
were sufficiently shocked to swing into action. Health and medical services 
were made available on a broader scale than ever before, so that physical de- 
fects might be detected early and perhaps corrected before they became seri- 
ous. Public school leaders saw to it that more attention was paid to the heat- 
ing and ventilating systems in school buildings. And the more or less 
perfunctory “calisthenics” of the classroom became “setting-up exercises” 
performed with regularity under real supervision. 

Meanwhile, in the world outside the schoolroom walls there was an up- 
surge of interest in camping and hiking and other outdoor activities — an 
interest that was shared by young and old. Activities which had been 
luxuries infrequently enjoyed by the few became the commonplace, every- 
day forms of recreation for people of even moderate means. America, it 
seemed, was determined to be healthy. 

But long before this wave of enthusiasm for physical fitness swept over the 
country influences had been at work to combat a widespread indifference 
on the part of the public in general to the human body and its needs, 
especially among those responsible for the care of children and youth. 
Among these influences was the parent-teacher organization. “The move- 
ment,” said one of the Founders in the year of its founding, “is not a reform- 
ative one, it is a formative one. Our aim is to lead mothers not in reforming 
their children, but in forming them, morally, physically, and mentally. 
Neither is it a philanthropic organization. Its function is obviously as much 
in the interest of the puny, neglected, overfed, underexcrcised children of 
the rich as in the interest of the children of the poor. . . . What deplorable 
ignorance do we not see on all sides, ignorance not only of the very tem- 
peraments of children, but ignorance of their physical needs.” 

Early Interest of the Congress in Child Health 

T his interest in the physical well-being of the child was expressed, with 
emphasis, in the program of the very first Congress of Mothers, the his- 
toric convention of 1897. “Mothers’ Relation to the Sound Physical Develop- 
ment of Youth” was a topic advertised in the advance announcement. One 
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paper on “Reproduction and Natural Law’* was read, and another on the 
general subject of dietetics. But it seems more than likely that the most 
impressive health message on that occasion was brought by the display of a 
model nursery. This convention feature was prepared with the most pains- 
taking care to show just how a cradle should be made up; how baby clothes 
should be made so as to be comfortable, and presumably in the latest style 
as well; and what equipment should be provided for the baby’s food, rest, 
and play. 

During the decade that followed, there was within the Congress no health 
program specifically designated as such — a situation readily understood 
when it is recalled that infant welfare societies did not exist in this country 
until 1905. There are indications, however, that Congress programs were 
giving consideration to the welfare of the whole child in terms of its physical 
and health foundations. At the convention of 1908 a distinguished govern- 
ment expert discussed “Pure Food in the Household.” Another speaker 
made a valuable contribution by telling the story of milk, its adulterations 
and impurities, showing pictures to illustrate undesirable practices per- 
mitted in certain dairies. Patent medicines were made the subject of still 
another discourse, and both the medicines and alcohol came in for their 
share of general discussion. At the convention of 1913 a state president de- 
scribed what had been done in her state to foster open-air schools and recom- 
mended that the following additional practices be established : use of coarse 
cotton screens in windows to give pure air of normal humidity; the flushing 
of all schoolrooms with fresh air three times each school day; and the pro- 
vision of sufficient adjustable seats in each schoolroom. 

These items, with all that they imply, are of interest in that they exemplify 
the unbroken continuity of Congress policy and objective — to discern and 
meet the need of the hour. Sometimes the thing most needed was a trail- 
blazing educational campaign. At other times and in other connections the 
best service the Congress could possibly render was that of providing a 
channel through which benefits already available might flow into the homes 
of the nation. If mothers needed help in making children’s clothing or 
preparing children’s meals it was given them. But when the value of the 
project had been so widely demonstrated that a thousand magazines and 
newspapers and bulletins were doing that very thing, the parent-teacher 
organization expended its energies elsewhere to better advantage. When 
milk was peddled from door to door and obligingly poured into any prof- 
fered container, there was a serious health problem to be faced. When an 
informed and aroused public demanded the delivery of pure milk in 
sanitary containers and the practice had become firmly established, the 
“arousers” were then free to stir up sentiment for some other project. 
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The Growth of Child Hygiene 

I T was in 1909 that the Congress began to organize the promotion of 
child health by the creation of a standing committee for that purpose. 
Child Hygiene was the name chosen — a name unchanged for many years — 
and the committee was given the support of an advisory committee con- 
sisting of nine physicians. The problem chosen for concerted effort was that 
of infant mortality. “Baby-saving” was to be its chief concern. Three years 
later, the President of the United States was informed, in connection with 
a report on infant mortality, that “the National Congress of Mothers has 
aroused a nation-wide interest in this subject.” The fruit of this nation-wide 
interest may be seen today in the public funds made available for maternal 
and child welfare. No one claimed that the problem was entirely solved. 
But at least it was recognized as a responsibility to be faced by state and 
nation. 

Beginning with this very definite, fairly limited effort, the health program 
of the Congress expanded gradually and naturally. By 1926 the original 
committee had become a department consisting of four committees: Child 
Hygiene, Physical Education, Social Hygiene, Mental Hygiene. The em- 
phasis now was on the slow processes of all-round education, having to do 
with the whole child at every stage. “While additional knowledge on child 
care will undoubtedly result from the further progress of science,” it was said, 
“nevertheless the application of that wealth of knowledge now available is 
an urgent need. This implies the wide extension of the present knowledge 
until every parent knows at least the fundamentals of child health. The 
parent-teacher organization stands in the strategic position of providing a 
bridge over which knowledge may travel from the field of expert science 
to the homes where application must be made.” 

The Summer Round-Up 

O UT of this expanding interest grew the Summer Round-Up of the 
Children, which has become an effective phase— as well as the most 
widely known — of the child health activities of the Congress. The project 
was undertaken by the membership in the belief that the home is responsi- 
ble for the health of the preschool child and that the home can make no 
greater contribution to child health than to send to the school a pupil 
physically ready for the opportunities which education has to offer. The 
earliest purpose of the Summer Round-Up was that of arousing the interest 
of parents in improving the health of children entering school for the first 
time. It was soon apparent that one of the greatest values in the project was 
its usability as a medium through which valuable instruction in child 
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health could be brought to the parents. Later still the purpose of the project 
was broadened in order to stimulate parents* interest and activity in behalf 
of a sustained program of continuous medical and dental supervision of 
children of all ages, including those apparently healthy. 

Cooperation with Other Agencies 

P ROGRAMS for meeting the health needs of children were found to re- 
quire more direction and promotion than could be given by parent- 
teacher members alone. Improvements in the techniques of health services, 
a more widespread understanding of health objectives, and a new insight 
into child growth and development brought about a recognition of the need 
for a broadening cooperation with health authorities. Parent-teacher health 
work became a joint endeavor carried on in cooperation with the com- 
munity medical, dental, and nursing professions and educational and health 
agencies. 

Today the health program of the National Congress is one which sup- 
ports and promotes educational procedures in the field of child health; 
which participates in the coordinating of community resources for health; 
and finally, which recognizes and endeavors to meet those problems of 
child health which are rooted in the social and economic structure of the 
family. 

The words spoken by Alice McLellan Birney in her address of welcome 
to the first National Congress of Mothers still voice today the conviction of 
the parent-teacher organization: “To cure was the voice of the past; to 
prevent is the divine whisper of today.’* 

Enlarging the Hori^^r 

A S crisis follows crisis in the arena of world affairs, as old antagonisms 
grow into hateful forms and new ones are born of unholy unions, 
^ ^ it is of some interest to know what the parent-teacher organization 
has done, what it is doing, to build the better world for which humanity 
longs. What has been done to promote international understanding, to 
strengthen the bonds of international friendship, and thus hasten the advent 
of world security and faith? 

In a sense not intended by the song so popular in World War days, the 
first and greatest responsibility of the Congress in its earlier years was to 
“keep the home fires burning.** Mothers were to have more knowledge, 
broader vision, greater skill. Children were to be better nourished, more 
sensibly clad, and more securely protected. Families were to learn and 
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practice the fine art of living, in homes that radiated good will. The ex- 
tension of this idea to include the child’s school and the child’s teachers was 
a natural step taken in due time. It could not long escape the serious atten- 
tion of alert leaders that both home and school were in a give-and-take rela- 
tion with the community which was “home” to them both, a community 
in which there existed a clear “commonness” of interest which bound each 
to each. The American small town was such a unit. And other rural areas 
and certain sections in cities presented like situations. These communities 
provided the setting, the atmosphere, in which Congress activities were 
carried on — health and recreational programs, parent education, juvenile 
protection, and all the rest of the familiar list. 

International Movements 

W HEN far-visioned leaders thought in international terms it was with 
the idea that parents and teachers in similar communities in foreign 
countries might help and be helped if there could be a meeting ground for 
ideas on the vital subject of child welfare. So, as early as 1908, there was held 
the first International Congress on the Welfare of the Child. The official 
program carried this explanatory statement: 

“The National Congress of Mothers of the United States has been study- 
ing the needs of childhood for the past ten years and through its local circles 
and annual conferences has endeavored to secure the highest physical, 
mental, and moral development of the race. With the purpose of stimulat- 
ing world-wide interest in these subjects, the International Congress has 
been held.” 

This excellent idea was excellently carried out, and conferences of like 
scope were called in 1911 and 1914. As the Congress played a larger and 
larger part in American life, its leaders were more and more called upon to 
contribute to the thought in international conferences on subjects falling 
within its field. Among these, to mention but a few, were the World Con- 
ference on Education at Edinburgh; the first Pan-Pacific Conference on 
Education, Reclamation, and Recreation at Honolulu; and the World 
Federation of Education Associations. At the close of the 1927 Conference 
of the World Federation of Education Associations there was formed, in 
response to demand, the International Federation of Home and School, 
with the president of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers as its 
first president. 

By this time the voice of the Congress was making itself heard in behalf 
of child welfare in communities scattered far and wide. But also, a new 
idea was in the making— the idea that the world itself is a community, 
that the comparatively small territory which provides the setting for parent- 
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teacher local effort actually takes its character from the world whole of 
which it is in turn a part. A shot rang out in Serbia, a defiant host marched 
across Belgium, and in a few short years life in every corner of America 
was different. Other countries were different, too. In several countries there 
sprouted some strange ideas; soon they were discharging their seed pods 
on this side of the Atlantic. To keep the home fires burning was still of 
prime importance, but parents and teachers had to remember that the 
group around the fire was thinking different thoughts because of swiftly 
moving events in a changing world. Children might still love their tin 
soldiers and toy pistols, but their elders were saying “No more war.” How 
was that to be made a reality instead of a wish ? Gradually there was being 
opened a new field of international relations by the legitimate exercise of 
parent-teacher influence and effort. 

Toward Brotherhood and Peace 

I N 1915 the national president reported to the Board that she had been in- 
vited to take an active part in four national movements for the extension 
of peace. The Board voted to express the sympathy of the Congress with 
these movements and to cooperate with “The National Conference of 
Women Workers to Promote Permanent Peace.” The 1918 report of the 
Board of Managers records the appointment of an International commit- 
tee, for which, says the report, “the necessity is obvious.” Through this 
committee the Congress expressed its interest in the work of the National 
Council of Women and the International Council of Women; arranged for 
representation at conferences of the sort mentioned above; and presented 
resolutions for adoption by the annual convention. Among the public wel- 
fare issues endorsed by the Congress, the first was that of peace. The 
organization took a stand for; (1) reduction of armaments by international 
agreement; (2) codification of international law; (3) some lasting organiza- 
tion of nations. As yet, however, there was no program of activity com- 
parable to those offered in other fields of parent-teacher endeavor. Such a 
program was first organized by the committee on International Relations 
created as recently as 1932. 

Two things stand out as important when one reviews the work of such a 
committee: first, the committee’s idea of the ends to be obtained; second, 
the means developed by Congress units for the gaining of these ends. How 
the committee defined its task is clearly seen from early reports of the na- 
tional chairman. “Our work is the establishment of international under- 
standing and friendship through education and through the development 
of opportunity for personal appreciation of the good qualities which every 
race or nationality possesses. . . . While advanced efforts of a high type 
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have been made in other organizations, there has been little or no attempt 
to reach the general public, especially the parents and other citizens whose 
interest as patrons is around the schools, and to enlist their cooperation in a 
program which will go to the root of the problem of world understanding. 
... As the strength of our movement lies in the work of the individual 
members of its thousands of local units, so the Congress has endeavored to 
begin to work in this new field by bringing the whole question of interna- 
tional relations down to the terms of the everyday life of the community. 
While statesmen and rulers may declare war, it is the people who must do 
the fighting and it is, therefore, the people who must understand the basis 
on which war or peace actually rests.” Briefly put, the declared objective of 
the committee was “public education for world friendship.” 

Statements of purpose in these early reports are accompanied by two 
warnings, repeatedly given. First, the missionary attitude toward those of 
different nationality must be avoided. “The Congress has a great oppor* 
tunity to render a signal service and to escape from the repeated tendency 
for one race to ‘look down upon* another, by turning the thought of the 
whole group to the school as the ‘unit that unites,* as it ministers its own 
nationalities without regard to racial background.” Second, the nonpartisan 
principle of the Congress must be maintained. “In the efforts toward inter- 
national and interracial understanding, this principle takes on a new value. 
Many groups with admirable programs seem to see in this newly created 
committee another possible agency to influence political or partisan action. 
The attitude of the Congress on such points has been laid down and should 
be clearly adhered to.** 

World Friendship Through Understanding 

S O much for principles. Now what of the programs worked out by state 
branches and local units.? These seem to have followed two main lines. 
There are the programs of appreciation which seem to break down the 
“missionary attitude.*’ These include exhibitions of handicraft; pageants 
of various kinds planned to familiarize children with the music, the dances, 
the dress, and the worth of children of other lands; letters written by chil- 
dren to children of other countries; international days; assistance given to 
the foreign-born who desire to become citizens; and encouragement given 
to foreign groups to participate in parent-teacher activities. World Good 
Will Day, Pan-American Day, International Peace Day, Armistice Day— 
these have provided opportunity for timely and appropriate expression of 
the world friendship theme. 

In addition there have been programs of study, working more definitely 
toward the building of a system of ideas, as distinguished from sentiments, 
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on the subject of international relations. Numerous organizations devoted 
to the cause of peace have seen to it that there is no dearth of material in 
print, and speakers are not difficult to obtain in most communities. So 
there have been informative lectures, study groups, forums, and radio pro- 
grams, all looking toward the large objective of promoting an understand- 
ing of the conditions that make for international tension and lead to wars. 

It is in this connection that the second of the warnings noted above be- 
comes pertinent, for it is easy to mask a partisan interest under a supposedly 
altruistic and humanitarian cause, and at a time of great national and world 
stress there is increased danger of involvement in some such effort. There 
are in existence many organizations working actively and definitely for 
partisan ends, and it is through these organizations that individuals with 
partisan convictions should seek an outlet for their expression. The Con- 
gress, opening its membership to those of all varieties of opinion, avoids 
all controversy on matters of religion, politics, or any other topic that calls 
for the expression of sectarian or partisan belief. In this it occupies a unique 
position, and in no phase of its public service is this belief more evident than 
in its work for world friendship through understanding. 

From the beginning the committee on International Relations recognized 
the school as the melting pot in which the children, either foreign-born 
or of foreign parentage, can be fused into one national spirit and become 
Americans. It believed that the parents of these children are among those 
who are to be drawn into fellowship and who need most the friendly at- 
mosphere of the parent-teacher association. A positive attitude has always 
been assumed — a positive attitude which works toward the attainment of 
world friendship through understanding, so that by “learning to know, 
respect, and love our neighbor whom we have seen, it may eventually be- 
come impossible for us to hate or to fight against his brothers whom we 
have not seen.” 


Varied Activities 

I ’HOUGH it is not possible to give even a brief summary of the work be- 
ing done today by parent-teacher groups, some of the activities are espe- 
cially worthy of mention. Plans have been worked out in cooperation with 
teachers of social science, civics, history, geography, music, and art. Friend- 
liness and appreciation have been emphasized, collaboration has been estab- 
lished with other important state and local agencies, and international rela- 
tions have been featured on local, district, and state programs. Original and 
successful programs have been worked out in many localities, ranging from 
great city councils to the smallest of rural associations, each finding some 
vivid, colorful method of presenting the great objective of world friendli- 
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ness through education, understanding, and practical demonstration. All 
these programs arc planned to show to children and adults the contribu- 
tions of all nations to world progress, the interdependence of all nations, 
and the economic necessity for peaceful communication among nations. 

Today more and more parent-teacher members are enlarging their vision 
of this phase of Congress activity for the welfare of children and youth. 
They are seeing its significance on the child’s level as well as on the adult’s 
level. From a recent report of the purpose of the International Relations 
committee, the following statements are significant: “It is essential that we 
keep at peace with the world, and the adult citizen must study and know 
the best ways to accomplish this. It is essential to a larger degree that the 
coming generation grow into world citizens with an appreciation of inter- 
national justice; with an understanding of the importance and contribu- 
tion of all nations to the progress of civilization; with a feeling of friendship 
for children of other races, other nationalities, other creeds; and, above all, 
with a sense of integrity and a regard for promises made or word given. 
A generation so trained will think and live peace and will not easily be in- 
cited to war. Those who wish peace must write it in the hearts of children.” 

One Dominant Motive 

T he task of this chapter is to review briefly the origin and prog- 
ress of parent-teacher committee work in order to give to parent- 
teacher members a clearer and more consistent picture of their total 
program of child welfare as it operates today. Starting with the inception 
of the subject, the project or committee has been traced to its present form 
and function, the material being drawn largely from minutes of meetings, 
committee reports, and plans of work. 

In surveying the scope of parent-teacher work, one lends to characterize 
a given period by the most significant development of that era to speak 
of certain administrations in terms of their emphasis upon the home, the 
school, or the community. Indeed, much that has been written on this 
subject lends itself to the forming of such a conception. Yet as one goes 
back and begins to reminisce, one fact becomes amazingly clear and impres- 
sive: At no time in the history of Congress work were human services to 
childhood subordinated to any other dominant motive. In each field of 
human interest — physical, mental, religious, economic, political, artistic 
it can be observed that no project or activity has existed for its own sake 
alone; rather it has justified itself in terms of the contribution made to the 
well-being of children. This was true in the earliest days of the parent- 
teacher movement; it has been true ever since. 
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1897 to 1910: Awakened Concern for the Child 

I ’HE years between 1897 and 1910 were a period of great progress. Atten- 

-k tion was directed to the development of work fundamental to the young 
child’s care and safety. The physical and social conditions under which 
children lived and grew were a matter of profound concern to the Congress 
of Mothers, and great strides were made toward bettering them. This was 
a real achievement, expressing an enhanced appreciation of the knowledge 
that was being accumulated in various child welfare centers and institutions 
throughout the country. The creation of such committees as Child Labor, 
Education, Home Economics, and Child Hygiene was an outgrowth of the 
interest and effort that marked this period. Concern for the child revealed 
itself in a program of legislation aimed at the patent evils of a society which 
penalized children for its own faults. Organized motherhood could not be 
indifferent to the needs of the defective, delinquent, and dependent mem- 
bers of the great American household. It is not surprising to learn that dur- 
ing this period public expenditures increased for playgrounds, good roads, 
school improvement, and juvenile courts. 

1911 to 1929: Physical and Social Health 

I '’HE decade that followed witnessed a many-sided development along 
lines broadened and defined in terms of health. One notes the growth of 
interest in everything that has to do with wholesome living. Recreation 
was given a place of real importance, and so interpreted that parents and 
teachers could not fail to see its relationship to what they were trying 
unitedly to accomplish. The vexing problem of the juvenile delinquent was 
seen as a challenge to the playground no less than to the home and to the 
school. It was seen, too, that the academic problems faced by the school were 
more likely to be solved if children came to school in fit physical condition. 
But this was not all. In keeping with the trend of the times, the parent- 
teacher organization developed a program looking toward what has since 
become widely spoken of as social health. Such was the real objective of 
committee activities variously known as marriage sanctity, monogamous 
marriage, and racial health. Toward the end of the postwar decade the 
Congress recognized by the creation of a new committee the new field of 
mental hygiene, thus emphasizing wholesome living. 

This was also a period in which psychology and sociology contributed 
to the equipment of parents and teachers something that could justly be 
called new knowledge, and since the home remained the center and soul 
of all parent-teacher activity, a fresh impetus was given to the significant 
work of parent education as a specialized program. 
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1930 to the Present: Citizenship in a Democracy 

A DEEPENED understanding of what is really fundamental in child 
welfare bore fruit in the 1930’s in a fuller appreciation of the role of 
public education. The individual child’s relationship to the school and to his 
individual teacher had always been recognized as an important factor in his 
growth and happiness. But with the richer development of the “social con- 
sciousness” that has marked the decade in which we now live came the 
awareness that education must also concern itself with the more intimate 
connections of the child with his friends, his neighbors, and with the mem- 
bers of his own family. The old view which considered knowledge of the 
three R’s as the chief end of education was no longer acceptable. 

The social motive in education was carried further, and recognition was 
given to the fact that the schools must prepare boys and girls for active 
and right-thinking citizenship. As a consequence of this new emphasis, 
educators began to re-examine the meaning and purpose of education, 
and it is only recently that they have issued what is perhaps the most compre- 
hensive statement of the objectives of education in American democracy. 
To fulfill its responsibility in the achievement of these objectives, the parent- 
teacher organization made them a part of its educational thinking and is 
today pressing them into the fabric of American life. 

This same emphasis upon seeing children as whole beings, within settings 
that have bearing on what they are, led parents and teachers to examine 
more critically those agencies that were assuming significant places in our 
society. Of these the motion picture was acknowledged as exerting tre- 
mendous influence in the education of the child; hence the parent-teacher 
organization began to play an important part in the wise integrating of this 
medium of education into our social system and in the establishing of those 
attitudes and controls which will safeguard children and youth. 

Another agency of vital importance in its effect upon the lives of children 
is the radio. Parents and teachers early recognized the fact that radio was 
doing something to society, that the American scene upon which children 
were taking their place was being profoundly affected by all that was being 
heard over the air. And here again they found the opportunity to further 
social progress by initiating a program to increase the use of radio for educa- 
tional, cultural, and civic purposes. 

The 1930’s wrote other fresh chapters in the history of parent-teacher 
work. One significant chapter deals with the realization that modern in- 
ventions and conditions have brought the nations of the world closer to- 
gether. Through the committees on International Relations and Character 
Education, as well as the more recently organized committee on Citizen- 
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ship, the parent-teacher organization has redoubled its efforts to develop 
those attitudes in children that make practical the dream of a society in 
which the ideals of democracy will be attained. 

An Unchanging Purpose 

S O, as parent-teacher tomorrows have turned into todays, the ideas and 
programs of the association have undergone a gradual development, of 
which the fruits are seen in American communities far and wide. With 
the flow of events in a changing world, the pattern of activity has changed 
in ways that may make 1940 appear outwardly very different from 1900. 
Projects have changed, but purposes have not. And in those purposes there 
is a power that makes for achievement. If the era in which we live can 
rightly be called “the age of the child,” it is due in no small measure to the 
fact that the parent-teacher movement has really moved, not merely existed. 

The movement goes on, as time goes on. There is no standstill. Even as 
these surveys called Projects and Purposes were being prepared, the past, 
of relative peace and security so far as our nation was concerned, was turning 
into a present of confusion and uncertainty. But where the welfare of the 
child is concerned, no course is thinkable but an onward course. It is the 
glory of the P.T,A. that it is stable but not static — the expression of an un- 
changing purpose in a swiftly changing world. 



ETHICS OF MONEY RAISING 

T he real purposes for which parcnt-tcachcr associations arc organized arc 
to be found in the fields of parent education, home and school cooperation, 
and community betterment. Money-raising activities should not be allowed to 
divert the attention of members from these main purposes. When undertaken, 
money raising should be kept in the background, and funds should never be 
solicited at meetings. 

Plans for the budget for the year that include money-making devices should 
be made after a careful study of the objects, policies, and guiding principles of 
parent-teacher associations. The proposed budget should be presented to the 
association at the beginning of the year for free and frank discussion as to the 
need for money and the means of raising it before a decision is made. 

One large entertainment, carefully planned, can usually be made the occasion 
for raising the funds necessary to finance the legitimate activities of the as- 
sociation for the year. This entertainment should be of definite educational 
value, but should also be of social value in helping people to get acquainted and 
to have a good time by working and playing together. As large a number of 
members as possible should participate and cliques should be avoided. 

The local school administrators should always be consulted about the type of 
entertainment to be presented by the association. Voluntary contributions are 
sometimes preferred to an admission charge. 

Purchase of school equipment of any sort should not be made except after 
consultation with the principal of the school and members of the school board. 
This should prevent undesirable and unnecessary expenditures. Teachers often 
make the mistake of expecting the parent-teacher association to provide con- 
veniences for the school that should be provided from public money. Parents 
sometimes make the mistake of thinking that giving material aid to the school 
is the function of a parent-teacher association and dissipate their energies in 
raising money when the needs should have been supplied from public funds. 

Every precaution should be taken to guard against getting into debt or 
violating the noncommercial policy of the Congress. Gambling, raffling, ex* 
ploitation of children, or any form of entertainment that may be detrimental to 
character building in the community should never be undertaken. 
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TERMINOLOGY 

T he use of the correct terminology in reference to parent-teacher organiza- 
tions and parent-teacher activities promotes a knowledge of the structure 
and functions of such organizations and activities and prevents confusion and 
misunderstanding. The following terms have been adopted by the National 
Congress as correct. 

Local Congress Unit 

1. Local unit; Congress unit; Congress association. These are general terms 
that apply to all types of local Congress organizations. Note: Circle, league, 
society, club, and chapter are not Congress terms. 

2. The (name of school) Parent-Teacher Association. The initials P.T.A. arc 
frequently used for the sake of brevity. 

3. Study group is the general title used to designate a group of the members 
of a Congress unit meeting regularly for study, reading, listening in, or dis- 
cussion of subjects approved by the national or the state organization. 

Council 

1. A council is a group of Congress parent-teacher associations organized for 
conference and cooperation. 

2. The (name of city or county) Council of Parent-Teacher Associations is 
the preferred title for a city, county, or community conference group of Congress 
units. (Not league or federation.) 

3. President is the customary title of the first ofi&cer of the council. 

District or Region 

1. A district or region is a geographical division of the state congress, set up 
for convenience in administering state congress affairs. 

2. Districts or regions are usually designated by number, as the Ninth Dis- 
trict or Region; or by location, as the Southeast District or the Northwest Region. 

3. District or regional conference, not convention, is the term used for the 
semiannual, annual, or biennial meeting. 

4. District president, regional president, district director, and regional direc- 
tor are the titles most frequently used to designate the first officer of the district 
or region. 

State 

1. State branch. This term indicates the relationship of the state organization 
to the National Congress, and should be used only when emphasizing the idea 
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of branch relationship. The forty-eight state congresses, the District of Columbia 
Congress, and the Hawaii Congress are branches of the National Congress. 

2. T he (name of state) Congress of Parents and Teachers. This is the name 
most generally used to designate the state organization. 

3. State board of managers. State board, for short. 

4. State executive committee. The term “executive board” is used only where 
a state organization has one representative body instead of both a board of man- 
agers and an executive committee. 

5. Bulletin, not magazine, is the term used for the periodical publication of 
a state congress. Magazine is reserved for the National Parent-Teacher, the 
official magazine of the National Congress. 

6. State office is the term used for the state headquarters of the state congress. 


National 

1. National Congress of Parents and Teachers. The Congress, or the Na- 
tional Congress, for short. 

2. National Board of Managers, or National Board. 

3. National Executive Committee. 

4. National standing committee on [Citizenship]. National chairman of the 
committee on [Citizenship]. 

5. National Office. This term is used for the business office of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, which is located at 600 South Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago 5, Illinois. 

6. Congress publications. I'his applies to all books, pamphlets, booklets, and 
other publications of the National Congress. 

7. The National Parent-Teacher. This is the official magazine of the National 
Congress. 

8. The National Congress Bulletin. This is a monthly news bulletin sent to 
each local president. It is also sent to others on a subscription basis. 

Parent-Teacher Membership 

1. An individual joins a local Congress unit. 

2. A group organizes as a Congress unit or becomes a Congress unit by 
harmonizing its bylaws with state and National Bylaws and paying state and 
national portions of membership dues for each member. These groups are in 
membership with the state and national organizations. 

The term joining the state and national congresses” is not used for groups, 
since only individuals may join the organization. 

Affiliate and federate are not Congress terms and are not used to designate the 
relationship of local units to the state and national congresses. 



BYLAWS 


As Amended at the Annual Convention, May 1^42 
San Antonio^ Texas 


ARTICLE I 


Name 


The name of this organization shall be the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 


ARTICLE II 

Objects 

The objects of the National Congress shall be: 

To promote the welfare of children and youth in home, school, church, and 
community. 

To raise the standards of home life. 

To secure adequate laws for the care and protection of children and youth. 

To bring into closer relation the home and the school that parents and teachers 
may cooperate intelligently in the training of the child. 

To develop between educators and the general public such united efforts as 
will secure for every child the highest advantages in physical, mental, social, 
and spiritual education. 

ARTICLE III 7 . . 

Policies 

Section 1. The program of the Congress shall be educational and shall be 
developed through conferences, committees, and projects. 

Section 2. This organization shall be noncommercial, nonsectarian, and 
nonpartisan. No commercial enterprise and no candidate shall be endorsed by 
it. The name of the Congress, its branches, or its officers in their official capaci- 
ties shall not be used in any connection with a commercial concern or with any 
partisan interest, or for any other purpose than the regular work of the Congress. 

Section 3. The Congress, its local units, and its branches shall not seek to 
direct the administrative activities of the schools or to control their policies. 

Section 4. The Congress shall not enter into membership with other or- 
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ganizations save that of the International Federation of Home and School and 
such other international or national organizations as may be approved by the 
national Board of Managers. A state branch or any of its divisions may cooperate 
with other organizations and agencies active in child welfare and may enter 
into membership with Congress groups. They may enter into membership with 
conference groups or coordinating councils uniting for child welfare and mak- 
ing no commitments which bind their member groups. 

ARTICLE IV Membership 

Section J. Any person interested in the objects of the Congress may become 
a member upon payment of dues as hereinafter provided. 

The members of the National Congress shall be the individual members of 
the state branches and the individual members of the local organizations in un- 
organized states. 

Section 2. Any person may become a life member upon payment of the fee 
hereinafter provided. Life membership shall be honorary and shall carry neither 
the right to vote nor to hold office. 

ARTICLE V Officers and Their Election 

Section 1, The officers of the National Congress shall be a president, ten 
vice-presidents, a secretary, and a treasurer elected for a term of three years. 
These officers shall be divided into three groups: Group one shall consist of the 
president, first vice-president, secretary, and treasurer. Group two shall consist 
of the vice-presidents from Regions III, V, VII, and VIII. Group three shall 
consist of the second vice-president and the vice-presidents from Regions I, II, 
IV, and VI. Group one shall be elected in 1940 and the others in numerical order. 

Section 2. The first and second vice-presidents shall be chosen from the mem- 
bership of the Congress-at-large. The other eight vice-presidents shall be chosen 
from regions prescribed by the Board of Managers. 

Section 3. Only a member of a local unit shall be eligible to hold office in the 
National Congress. No officer shall be eligible for two consecutive terms in the 
same office. Persons having served in one vice-presidency from a certain desig- 
nated region shall not be eligible to another vice-presidency except that of the 
first or second. Persons having served in one vice-presidency shall not be 
eligible to another vice-presidency except as stated above until the expiration of 
at least one term. No person shall serve on the Board of Managers in more 
than one capacity. (This statement shall not apply to state presidents whose 
terms expire within six months of the national election, nor to any member 
of the Board of Managers who shall be elected as president of National Parent- 
Teacher, Inc., and whose term expires within the same length of time.) 
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Section 4, A nominating committee of five members shall be elected by ballot 
by the Board of Managers at its regular post-convention meeting. This commit- 
tee shall nominate a candidate for each oflSce to be filled at the next convention, 
and shall send a report of these nominations to the secretary, who shall send a 
copy to each member of the national Board of Managers at least sixty days before 
the convention. The committee shall report to the convention on the first day, 
at which time additional nominations may be made from the floor provided the 
consent of the nominee has been secured. 

After the election of group one the nominating committee shall present to 
the Board of Managers at the post-convention Board meeting nominations for 
three members-at-large, chosen from the Board of Managers, to serve on the 
Executive Committee. 

Section 5. The Executive Committee shall choose an Election Board of five 
members who shall have full charge of the election, including the printing of the 
official ballot. This Committee shall be notified of its election at least thirty days 
before the convention. The names of all nominees shall be printed on this ballot, 
but voting shall not be limited to such nominees. 

Election shall be by ballot on the second day of the annual convention, and 
the newly elected officers shall assume their duties at the close of the convention 
at which they have been elected. 

Section 6. A vacancy in any office shall be filled by the Board of Managers 
for the unexpired term. Elections shall be by ballot if more than one candidate 
for an office is presented. If a ten-day notice of the election has been given to the 
members of the Board, a majority vote shall elect, otherwise a two-thirds vote 
of the members present shall be necessary. 

Section 7. The tide of honorary president or vice-president may be conferred 
for life upon a person by the convention upon the recommendation of the Board 
of Managers, provided the number of honorary presidents shall at no time 
exceed one and the honorary vice-presidents shall at no time exceed ten. The 
Board of Managers shall vote by ballot, and a three-fourths vote shall be required 
for the recommendation. The title of honorary officer shall carry with it all 
privileges of the convention except the right to vote. 

ARTICLE VI Duties of Officers 

Section 1. The officers shall perform the duties prescribed by these Bylaws 
and by the parliamentary authority adopted by the Congress. 

Section 2. The president shall preside at all meetings of the Congress, the 
Board of Managers, and the Executive Committee, and shall be ex officio a 
member of all committees except the nominating committee. The president 
shall select a parliamentarian who shall be approved by the Executive Commit- 
tee. 
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Section 3» In case of the absence or inability of the president to discharge the 
duties of the office, such duties shall be performed by the first vice-president and 
the second vice-president in their order. The order of precedence of the vice- 
presidents from regions shall be decided annually by the Executive Committee. 
The first and second vice-presidents shall act as aides to the president. The 
duties of the other vice-presidents shall be determined by the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Section 4. The secretary shall keep a correct record of all meetings of the 
National Congress, the Board of Managers, and the Executive Committee; shall 
notify members of their appointment to committees; shall send out minutes 
and notices of meetings of the Congress, the Board, and the Executive Com- 
mittee; and shall conduct such correspondence as the Congress, the Board, and 
the Executive Committee shall direct. 

Section 5. It shall be the duty of the treasurer to receive and collect all 
moneys due the Congress, to be custodian of the funds of the National Congress 
with the exception of the Endowment Fund, and to deposit the funds in de- 
positories approved by the Board of Managers. The treasurer shall disburse the 
funds of the National Congress only in accordance with the budget approved 
by the Board of Managers or pursuant to an appropriation especially made by 
the Board of Managers. The treasurer is authorized to delegate his authority 
to disburse funds of the National Congress to one or more persons approved 
by the Executive Committee; but where such funds are disbursed by persons 
other than the treasurer it shall be only upon authority granted by the president 
or by an officer designated by the president. 

The treasurer shall present a statement of accounts at all meetings of the 
Board of Managers and at the request of the president, and shall make an 
audited report at the annual convention. The Board of Managers shall require 
and authorize payment of fidelity bonds, in such amounts as shall be determined 
by the Board, for the treasurer and all other persons handling Congress funds. 
The accounts of the treasurer shall be audited by a certified public accountant 
recommended by the chairman of the budget committee and approved by that 
committee. In case of temporary absence or inability to serve, the duties of the 
treasurer shall be performed until the next meeting of the Board of Managers 
by a person chosen by the president with the approval of a majority of the 
budget committee. 


ARTICLE VII Conventions 

Section 1. A regular convention of the National Congress shall be held 
annually at a date not earlier than April 30, the time and place to be determined 
by the Executive Committee. Notice of such meeting shall be sent to each 
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member of the national Board of Managers at least sixty days before the meeting. 

Section 2. The annual convention shall be the governing body of the Na- 
tional Congress. 

Section 3. The convention of the National Congress shall be open to all 
members upon payment of the registration fee of one dollar. 

Section 4. At the annual convention each state branch shall be entitled to be 
represented by its president, three other state officers or their alternates, and 
one delegate for each one thousand members or major fraction thereof, as 
shown on the books of the national treasurer. The selection of these delegates 
and their alternates shall be made or authorized by the board of managers of 
that state. 

Section 5. A voting member shall have but one vote, though entitled to 
vote in more than one capacity. The privilege of making motions, debating, 
and voting shall be limited to the Board of Managers and to the accredited 
delegates from each state branch. 

Section 6. One hundred and fifty delegates representing a majority of the 
state branches shall constitute a quorum. 

ARTICLE VIII Board of Managers 

Section 1. The officers of the National Congress; the president of each state 
branch or, on his inability to serve, his alternate elected by the state board; the 
chairmen of standing committees; and the president of National Parent-Teacher, 
Inc., shall constitute the Board of Managers. 

Section 2. Regular meetings of the Board shall be held immediately before 
and after each annual convention and in September of each year, the time and 
place of the meetings to be decided by the Executive Committee. Special meet- 
ings may be called by the president and must be called upon the written 
request of nine members of the Board. At least ten days’ notice shall be given 
in the call. 

Section 5. The Board of Managers shall have all authority over the affairs 
of the National Congress during the interim between annual conventions, ex- 
cept that authority vested in the Executive Committee or that of modifying any 
action taken by the convention. It shall have authority to adopt rules for the 
transaction of its business provided they do not conflict with these Bylaws. 

Section 4, The Board of Managers shall settle all questions of doubt regarding 
the recognition of organized units. 

Section 5. There shall be an Endowment Fund, the management of which 
under a written agreement of trust shall be entrusted to three (3) trustees, one 
of whom shall be the treasurer of the National Congress. The other two shall 
be elected by the Board of Managers. The term of office shall be three years. 
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The term of one trustee shall expire each year. The trustees, except the treasurer, 
shall be eligible for re-election for one term only. Any trustee of the Endowment 
Fund may be removed at any time by the Board of Managers. Any vacancy oc- 
curring in the Board of Trustees of the Endowment Fund shall be filled by the 
Board of Managers. The trustees shall hold at least one meeting each year. The 
treasurer of the Congress shall be the chairman of the Board of Trustees. 

The Endowment Trustees shall designate an agent, approved by the Board of 
Managers, who shall act as depository for said fund and shall be authorized 
to invest and re-invest the same, subject to the approval of the Endowment 
Trustees. Such agent may be changed from time to time at the discretion of the 
Endowment Trustees, subject always to approval by the Board of Managers. 

The income received from the Endowment Fund shall be used by the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers only for the expenses and maintenance of its 
headquarters, the expense of field service, and the expenses of its Executive 
Committee and the Board of Managers. 

The agreement of trust with said Endowment Trustees hereinabove provided 
for may be amended at any meeting of the Board of Managers by an affirmative 
vote of two-thirds of the entire membership of the Board. 

Section 6. A majority of the members of the Board shall constitute a quorum. 

Section 7. Each member of the Board of Managers shall submit a report for 
inclusion in the annual report of the Congress. 

Section 8, No member of the Board of Managers shall go into a state as a 
representative of the National Congress for service in connection with parent- 
teacher work, local or state, without the consent of the state president or the 
state board of managers. 

ARTICLE IX Executive Committee 

Section 2. The Executive Committee of the National Congress shall be 
composed of the national officers and three members-at-large elected by the 
Board of Managers from its membership. These members-at-large shall serve 
for three years unless their membership on the Board ceases. They shall be 
ineligible for two consecutive terms. 

Section 2. The Executive Committee shall meet at the call of the president 
or upon the request of seven members of the Committee. Seven members shall 
constitute a quorum. Minutes of the meetings shall be sent to all members of 
the Board of Managers. Reports and recommendations shall be made to the 
Board when the Executive Committee meets just prior to or during the meeting 
of the Board. 

Section 3. The Executive Committee shall perform the duUes delegated to 
it in these Bylaws, shall transact all business referred to it by the Board of 
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Managers, and shall act in emergencies. No action of the committee shall con- 
flict with that of the Board of Managers. 

Section 4. The Executive Committee shall decide questions of cooperation 
with other national organizations. 

Section 5. The Executive Committee shall be the program committee for each 
national convention of the Congress. 

Section 6. The Executive Committee shall receive and pass upon the plans 
of each chairman of a standing committee and shall authorize and direct the 
work of each. 

Section 7. The Executive Committee shall appoint annually from recom- 
mendations made by the president such employees as may be necessary to carry 
on the work of the National Congress; it shall fix their salaries and define their 
duties. These appointments shall be made at the regular meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee following the convention. The president may from time 
to time appoint, with the approval of the budget committee, such additional 
employees as may be found necessary. 

Section 8. No employee shall be sent into a state for state congress work 
without the approval of the state president or of the state board of managers. 

ARTICLE X Dues and Fees 

Section 1. Dues for active members shall be all-inclusive, for membership in 
the national, the state, and a local unit, such dues to be apportioned by the 
national, state, and local bylaws, respectively. In organizea states, the annual 
dues to the National Congress shall be five cents per capita for all members of 
each local unit. The treasurer of each local unit shall send the annual national 
and state portion of the dues of each individual member in the unit to the 
treasurer of the state branch through such channels and at such times as the 
state bylaws may specify. The local treasurer shall keep the national and state 
portions of the membership dues in a fund separate from the general funds of 
the local unit. The treasurer of the state branch shall send quarterly to the na- 
tional treasurer the amount of national dues on hand, accompanied by a state- 
ment giving the name and location of each local unit from which dues were 
received and the number of members in each local unit. 

Section 2. In unorganized states, the annual dues to the National Congress 
shall be ten cents for each member of a local unit. The treasurer of the local 
unit shall remit these dues annually to the national treasurer on or before 
April 1, accompanied by a statement giving the name and address of the 
president. 

Section 3. The fee payable for a National Congress life membership shall be 
$50, and shall be made a part of the national Endowment Fund. 
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Section 4* Each state branch shall be authorized to determine in its bylaws 
the fee which will constitute a state life membership. 

Section 5. The fiscal year shall be from April 15 to April 15. 

ARTICLE XI Standing Committees 

Section 1. Such standing committees may be created by the Board of Man- 
agers as shall be found necessary to carry on the work of the National Congress. 

Section 2, Nominations for chairmen of standing committees shall be made 
by a committee of seven elected by ballot by the Board of Managers at its 
regular post-convention meeting preceding the convention at which the president 
is elected. The committee shall send a list of nominations to the special electing 
group composed of the newly elected officers, the holdover officers, the presi- 
dents of state branches, and the president of National Parent-Teacher, Inc., not 
later than noon of the third day of the convention. 

Chairmen of standing committees shall be elected triennially by the above 
group on the third evening of the convention. 

Section 3. No chairman shall be eligible for more than two consecutive 
terms. 

Section 4, Each standing committee shall consist of a national chairman and 
such other persons as may be approved by the Board of Managers. 

The chairman of each standing committee following election shall submit a 
tentative plan of work for approval to the Executive Committee. No work shall 
be undertaken without the consent of the Executive Committee. 

If a chairman fails to submit a plan by the appointed time, the position may 
be declared vacant. If any chairman fails to work toward carrying out the plans 
submitted and approved, the Board may, upon a majority vote of its members 
present at any meeting, remove such a chairman. No material or form letters 
shall he sent out without the approval of the president or a national officer desig- 
nated hy the president. 

ARTICLE XII State Stanches 

Section 1. Local parent-teacher associations and other child welfare groups 
may be organized by the state branch as units of the National Congress. Groups 
become Congress units upon their adoption of bylaws in harmony with the 
state and national bylaws and approved by the state board of managers or its 
appointees and upon the payment of dues for every member. The purpose of 
these organizations shall be to promote the objects and policies of the Congress. 
Each local unit may make its own rules for the transaction of its business and 
the admittance of its members, provided they do not conHict with the Bylaws 
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of the National Congress and of the state branch. Only a member of a local unit 
shall be eligible to hold office in any division of the state branch. 

Section 2. When a state or territory has developed representative local units 
of the National Congress, it may request organization as a state branch, which 
request shall be acted upon by the Executive Committee. 

Sectitm 5. Each state branch shall be authorized to adopt such rules as do not 
conflict with the Bylaws of the National Congress. The state bylaws shall be 
approved by the national Board of Managers upon the recommendation of some 
officer or group to whom the work is delegated. 

Section 4» All questions involving the failure of states to comply with the 
National Bylaws shall be decided by the national Board of Managers by a two- 
thirds vote. 

Secti<m 5, The purpose of a state branch shall be to promote the objects and 
policies of the National Congress. A state branch may legislate for local units, 
provided such legislation docs not conflict with the Bylaws of the National 
Congress. 

Section 6, Each state branch may provide for the organization of districts as 
geographical divisions of the state for convenience of administration of state 
work and for the organization of councils in counties, cities, or other areas 
designated by the state board of managers, for the purpose of conference and 
cooperation of local units. Only Congress units shall be members of a council. 
These groups shall be governed by bylaws approved by the state board of 
managers or by some officer or group to whom the work is delegated. They 
shall not legislate for the local units. 

Section 7. Each state branch may provide for state standing committees to 
correspond with the national standing committees. It shall be the duty of the 
state committee to endeavor to carry out the plans submitted by the like com- 
mittee of the National Congress. 

ARTICLE XIII Amendments to Bylaws 

These Bylaws may be amended by a two-thirds vote at any annual conven- 
tion provided the proposed amendment has been approved by the national 
Board of Managers after being proposed by the Executive Committee or by a 
committee appointed by the Board of Managers. A copy of the proposed amend- 
ment shall be sent by the secretary to each member of the national Board at least 
sixty days before the convention. 
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ARTICLE XIV Authority 

Robertas Rules of Order Revised shall govern this organization in all cases 
to which they arc applicable and in which they are not inconsistent with these 
Bylaws. 

Note: The Bylaws of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers arc sub- 
ject to amendment. From time to time certain changes may be made. Instructors 
using this text may at all times secure up-to-date copies of the National Bylaws 
by forwarding a request to the National Office of the organization, 600 South 
Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 5, Illinois. 
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